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Money  matters  for  Indian  policing 

Budget  cuts  stretch  BIA,  foster  tribal  police  forces 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

(Second  of  three  parts.) 

Law  enforcement  on  American  Indian  reser- 
vations, long  the  purview  of  the  Interior  Depart 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  a system  in 
the  throes  of  drastic  change  brought  on  by 
budgets  and  resources  that  are  shrinking  against 
a backdrop  of  rising  crime  and  a growing 
movement  among  tribes  to  start  their  own  police 
forces. 

BIA  law  enforcement  officials  arc  girding  for 
budget  shortfalls  that  they  believe  will  make 
even  harder  their  already  unenviable  task  of 
trying  to  control  skyrocketing  crime  on  reserva- 
tions. Already  hampered  by  a lack  of  manpower, 
outdated  equipment  and  facilities  and  an  exodus 
of  officers  for  higher- paying,  less  taxing  jobs 
with  other  law  enforcement  agencies,  officials 
say  they’re  just  treading  water  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

“Funding  for  the  force  has  been  depleted, 
and  it’s  down  to  little  or  nothing  here.  It’s  tough 
to  keep  on  top  of  things,"  said  Robert  Pease, 
supervisory  criminal  investigator  for  the  Pima 
Agency  Branch  of  Criminal  Investigations,  a 12- 
officer  police  force  administered  by  the  BIA  that 
serves  the  Gila  River  Indian  reservation  in 
Arizona.  Pease  said  the  agency,  which  routinely 


fields  just  one  or  two  officers  to  patrol  the  80- 
square-milc  reservation,  is  eagerly  u wailing  the 
hiring  of  20  new  officers  that  will  be  funded  by 
' the  tribe's  gambling  revenues. 

Pease,  a member  of  the  Crow  Indian  tribe  in 
Montana  who  has  worked  at  the  Pima  Agency 
for  about  three  years,  said  the  new  officers 
represent  a much-needed  boost  that  will  ease  but 
not  solve  the  agency’s  resource  shortfalls.  “This 
is  the  busiest  reservation  in  the  entire  Indian 
County,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

“They  need  at  least  30  to  40  officers  out  here  to 
deal  with  the  problems." 

A Universal  Pinch 

Even  officials  of  tribal  police  agencies  that 
have  been  largely  autonomous  from  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Navajo  Nation  Deportment  of  Public 
Safety,  say  they’re  feeling  the  pinch  of  scarce 
resources.  The  agency's  273  officers,  who  have 
state,  tribal  and  Federal  jurisdiction  on  a 
sprawling  reservation  that  straddles  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  arc  struggling  to 
maintain  order  in  the  area,  which  is  home  to 
more  than  200,000  people,  said  Capt.  Leonard  T 
Butler,  acting  chief  of  the  agency,  the  largest 
tribal  police  department  in  the  nation. 


“We’re  very  short  handed  right  now.  To 
have  273  officers  try  to  cover  25,000  square 
miles  — it's  very  taxing  on  our  budget  and  mu- 
people,"  said  Butler,  who  added  thut  Navqjo 
officials  are  trying  to  cobble  together  funds  from 
the  BIA  and  the  tribe’s  general  fluid  to  fill  nearly 
100  uniformed  positions  that  huve  been  left 
vacant  through  attrition  Hie  vacancies  have 
hobbled  the  agency’s  efforts  against  the  alcohol 
related  offenses  — everything  from  drunken 
driving  to  homicide  — that  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  agency's  caseloud  and  the  rising  rate  of 
gang-relutcd  crimes,  said  Butler,  u 24  year  law 
enforcement  veteran. 

At  press  time,  BIA  police  and  tribal  police 
officials  were  unxiously  awaiting  news  from 
Washington  about  1996  ami  1997  levels  of 
“tribal  priority  allocations,"  from  which 
funding  for  Indian  Country  law  enforcement 
programs  ore  drawn.  In  1995,  $80  million  wits 
allocated  to  BIA  and  tribul  law  enforcement 
agencies,  but  the  following  year  funding  wus 
slashed  to  $68  million.  President  Clinton’s 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1997  calls  for  an  increase 
to  $84  million. 

“Things  look  a lot  better  than  they  did  in 
September. ’’  said  James  McDivitt,  acting 

Continued  on  Page  18 


Damning  report  on  LAPD  training 
draws  heated  reaction  from  brass 


A top  Los  Angeles  police  official  is 
challenging  some  of  the  findings  in  a 
report  that  says  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s training  program  is  plagued 
with  problems  that  may  prevent  it  from 
adequately  preparing  the  hundreds  of 
new  recruits  expected  to  join  the  agency 
in  the  near  future. 

“The  training  issues  identified  in 
the  report  are  more  of  an  in-service 
nature,  which  we  have  traditionally 
not  been  able  to  support,"  Cmdr.  Tim 
McBride,  the  department’s  chief  spokes- 
man, told  Law  Enforcement  News  this 
month.  “We’ve  always  done  a good 
job  with  recruit  training.  We  have  one 
of  the  longest  recruit  training  pro- 
grams in  the  country  — seven  months  — 
and  we’re  talking  about  even  making  it 
eight  months." 

McBride  was  responding  to  a litany 
of  training  shortcomings  cited  in  a 
report  prepared  by  Blue  Marble  Part- 
ners and  Decision  Management  Asso- 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"It  would  blow  Josef  Stalin's  mind  that 
American  colleges  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  would  be  training  Russians  in 
1996." 

— Dr  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president  of  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice,  at  ceremonies  marking  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  International  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  in  Budapest,  Hungary.  (8:3) 


ciates,  two  Los  Angcles-arca  consult- 
ing firms.  The  massive  report,  which 
was  released  last  month,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  city  at  the  request  of 
Mayor  Richard  Riordan  to  examine 
the  Police  Department's  support  divi- 
sions. It  comes  amid  contentious  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  on  Riordan’s  $4-biliion  spend- 
ing plan  that  calls  for  hiring  710  new 
officers  during  fiscal  year  1997. 

The  Riordan  public-safety  plan 
would  eventually  add  3,000  police 
officers  to  the  8,900-officer  agency  by 
1998  to  blunt  the  effects  of  past  attri- 
tion and  a wave  of  retirements.  But  the 
report's  analysis  of  the  LAPD’s  lack- 
luster training  program  suggests  the 
agency  is  not  able  to  adequately  train 
hundreds  of  new  recruits,  and  recom- 
mended that  “either  the  goals  of  the 
[plan]  be  adjusted  or  the  LAPD  de- 
velop special  training  to  increase  the 
number  of  qualified  (field  training 
officers]  or  a reexamination  be  com- 


pleted to  modify  the  current  recruit 
training  process." 

Among  the  report’s  major  findings 
in  the  training  arena: 

1 Recruits'  test  scores  for  overall 
mastery  of  the  Police  Academy  cur- 
riculum and  general  reading  ability 
have  fallen  below  the  state  average 
every  year  but  one  since  1989  The 
falling  scores  have  occurred  even  though 
recruits  undergo  far  more  instruction 
time  than  state  standards  require  and 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  ex- 
pansion of  the  force  during  most  of  this 
period  The  report  suggests  that  the 
“overall  quality  of  applicants  being 
selected  for  the  academy...  and  the 
possible  lack  of  experience  of  the  train- 
ing officers  themselves"  may  be  to 
blame. 

McBride  countered  that  LAPD 
recruits  overall  have  outstanding  scores 
on  the  general  comprehensive  test 
required  by  the  state  Commission  on 
Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Train- 


ing. “Most  departments  give  the  gen 
craJ  comprehensive  test,  three  tunes; 
we  give  it  once  and  we  don’t  remediate 
that,"  he  said  “We  do  remediate  the 
28  tests  we  spend  our  lime  and  focus 
on  because  we  think  it's  a truer  meas- 
ure” of  recruits'  abilities. 

“I  have  met  with  POST  officials, 
who  say  we  have  one  of  the  best  (train- 
ing programs]  in  the  country.  They 
admit  we  don’t  fare  very  well  in  the 
comprehensive  test,  but  on  the  28  tests 
we  fare  very  well,"  McBride  said. 

5 About  3 1 officers  have  repeatedly 
failed  firearms  qualifying  tests  but 
remain  assigned  to  LAPD  field  opera 
tions  The  so-called  “Chronic  31,"  a 
groupof  officers  hired  in  the  late  1 980s 
and  1990s,  regularly  fail  to  qualify 
with  their  9mm.  weapons,  but  avoid 
the  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
other  officers  who  consistently  fail  to 
qualify.  The  “Chronic  31,"  “as  well 
as  other  nonqualifies,"  the  report  said. 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Cost  of  crime  (not  including 
drugs)  said  to  top  $450  billion 


Crime  costs  the  United  Stales  at 
least  $450  billion  a year,  with  child 
abuse  and  domestic  violence  account- 
ing for  almost  one-third  of  the  total, 
according  to  a study  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice. 

“Victim  Costs  and  Consequences: 
A New  Look,"  is  said  to  be  the  first 
attempt  to  gauge  the  cost  of  child 
abuse  and  domestic  violence,  murder. 


rape,  robbery  and  arson,  as  well  as 
non-violent  crimes  such  as  burglary 
and  motor-vehicle  theft.  It  also  meas- 
ures out-of-pocket  expenses  such  as 
legal  fees,  time  lost  from  work,  the 
cost  of  investigating  crimes,  and  in- 
tangibles such  as  pain,  fear  and  suffer- 
ing experienced  by  victims  or  their 
survivors. 

The  estimates  exclude  costs  that 


may  be  linked  to  white-collar  offenses 
or  drug  crimes,  nor  does  the  study 
include  the  costs  of  running  jails  and 
prisons,  and  probation  and  parole  pro- 
grams, which  would  add  about  $40 
billion  to  the  total. 

“This  study  is  really  a ground- 
breaking effort  to  look  at  this  as  a 
social  cost  — the  toll  (crime]  takes  on 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  — Granby  Police 
Officer  Bradford  Brede,  30,  wua  fired 
last  month  after  being  accused  of  tip- 
ping off  an  employee  at  a convenience 
store  where  drug  activity  was  sus- 
pected. 

DEI- A WAKE  — Police  suy  turf  wars 
between  rival  drug  gangs  arc  contrib- 
uting to  an  increase  in  shootings  in 
Wilmington.  There  were  32  shootings 
in  the  city  through  the  first  four  months 
of  1996,  compurcd  to  nine  in  the  same 
period  lust  year. 

DISTKK  T OF  COLUMBIA  — Po 
lice  Chief  Larry  Soulsby  has  cut  in  half 
u team  of  16  police  invesligulors  who 
hud  sci/ed  $13  million  in  illegal  drugs 
lust  year,  alter  realizing  that  most  of 
the  contraband  wus  not  headed  for  the 
District , Soulsby,  who  has  been  forced 
by  budgetary  constraints  to  make  a 
number  of  decisions  unpopular  with 
the  rank  -and' -file,  suid  his  first  respon 
sibility  was  keeping  drugs  oil  (Ik*  streets 
of  the  city  Federal  agents  culled  his 
decision  shortsighted 

MAINE  — Figures  released  last  month 
show  that  police  in  the  state  bundled 
4,4 1 2 domestic  violence  cases  in  1 995 
— an  average  of  roughly  12  u day  — for 
u total  that  fell  just  short  of  the  1993 
record  of  4,417.  Advoculcs  for  bat 
tcred  women  attribute  the  rise  to  in- 
creased awareness  rather  than  an  in 
crease  in  ubusc. 

MARYLAND  — Frederick  County 
officials  have  begun  supplying  domes 
tic  violence  victims  with  pendunts  that 
cun  transmit  silent  alarms  to  notify 
police  that  tire  victim  is  in  trouble 


Judge*  can  consider  previous  inci- 
dents of  abuse  when  deciding  on 
domestic  abuse  restraining  orders,  an 
appeals  court  ruled  April  17. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  Weld 
Administration  said  it  will  take  action 
to  ensure  that  convicted  criminals  arc 
no  longer  approved  as  foster  parents 
During  1994-1995,  1 1 5 criminals  were 
approved,  including  kidnappers,  wife 
beaters  and  drug  dealers. 

The  slate  Supreme  Court  ruled  April 
25  that  house  arrest  is  insufficient 
punishment  for  a person  found  guilty 
of  possessing  an  unlicensed  gun  A 
mandatory  minimum  sentencing  law 
calls  for  a year  in  jail. 

’The  Slate  Police  Association  of 
Massachusetts  is  claiming  vindication 
following  the  May  3 release  of  a highly 
critical  consultant's  report  on  the 
management  of  the  State  Police.  The 
association  in  Januury  1994  and  Junu- 
ury  1996  voted  no-confidence  in  the 
ugency's  former  commander.  Col. 
Charles  F.  Henderson. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  ugrecd  to  u 
$ I -million  settlement  with  the  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Accclync  Williams,  a 75- 
ycur-old  minister  who  suffered  a fatal 
heart  attack  two  years  ugo  when  police 
wrungly  identified  his  upartment  as  a 
dnig  den  und  broke  into  the  upartment 
It  is  the  hugest  settlement  ever  agreed 
to  by  the  city  in  u wrongful  death  suit 
involving  the  police. 

A Norwell  man  who  wus  suffering 
u stroke  when  troopers  stopped  him 
while  driving,  assuming  he  was  drunk, 
is  suing  the  State  Police  for  $30  nul 
lion.  Richard  Kelly,  who  is  partially 
paralyzed,  claims  police  held  him  for 
seven  hours  without  medical  care. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Investigators  are 


looking  info  whether  Christopher  Kenns. 
a suspended  Trenton  police  detective 
who  is  being  held  in  Cincinnati  on  drug 
and  bank  robbery  charges,  could  have 
been  responsible  for  other  bank  rob- 
beries done  by  the  “Camouflage  Ban- 
dit." Kerins,  39.  who  says  he  became 
addicted  to  heroin  after  fatally  shoot- 
ing a suspect  in  the  line  of  duty,  was 
arrested  after  leading  police  on  a six- 
mile  chase  following  a bank  robbery  in 
a Cincinnati  suburb  Kerins  was  linked 
with  three  other  robberies  in  the  area. 

Tea  neck  Police  Officer  Robert 
Fisher,  27,  was  fatally  shot  April  19 
while  moonlighting  as  a security  guard 
at  u Scare  store  in  Hackensack. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  Safir  is  send- 
ing 24  internal  affaire  officers  and  a 
captain  to  monitor  this  year’s  Police 
Officers  Memorial  Service,  which 
begins  May  15  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Last  year’s  ceremony  was  marred  by 
police  officers  who  engaged  in  a vari- 
ety of  drunken,  raucous  behavior,  six 
officers  either  resigned  or  were  fired 
us  a result. 

Rita  Glu/man.  a New  Jersey  woman 
accused  of  murdering  her  husband, 
hacking  up  the  body  and  dumping  it  in 
the  Passaic  River  with  the  help  of  her 
cousin,  has  bccumc  the  first  woman  to 
be  charged  under  a 1994  Federal  law 
that  makes  traveling  ucross  state  lines 
to  commit  domestic  violence  a Federal 
crime.  Her  husband,  Yakov,  lived  in 
Peurl  River. 

Pelham  Manor  Police  Del.  Charles 
Schutu,  35,  was  killed  April  15  after 
being  hit  by  a truck  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Thruway  as  he  was  helping  New 
York  City  police  chase  car  thieves. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment is  teaming  up  with  Family  Court 
and  the  city  Corporation  Counsel  to 
wage  war  on  “serious  young  preda- 
tors." A special  seven-member  detec- 
tive squad  works  with  the  Corporation 
Counsel’s  office  to  ensure  that  Family 
Court  prosecutors  label  the  charges 
against  young  thugs  as  “designated 
felonies,"  guaranteeing  that  the  ease 
will  not  be  sealed  if  the  suspect  is  later 
rearrested. 

Gov.  George  Putaki  signed  legisla- 
tion May  1 that  will  avnntinalize  dozens 
of  quality-<*f-lifc  offcasts  that  had  been 
decriminalized  lost  year  as  part  of  a 
budget  proposal  designed  to  save  $1 
million  and  cut  down  on  prison  over- 
crowding. The  budget  proposal  reduced 
about  40  such  crimes  from  misde- 
meanors to  violations. 

Complaints  against  New  York  City 
police  for  illegal  searches  surged  by 
135  percent  during  the  first  two  years 
of  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani's  “qual- 
ity-of-life”  crackdown,  accenting  to 
the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board’s 
1995  report,  released  in  late  April. 
Complaints  of  excessive  force  rose 
61.9  percent. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A monument 
was  dedicated  May  5 to  Sgt.  Ippolito 
Gonzalez,  who  last  year  became  the 
first  Franklin  Township  officer  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  The  monument, 
funded  through  private  donations,  sits 
in  front  of  the  Franklin  police  station, 
about  150  feet  from  where  Gonzalez 
was  shot  during  a traffic  stop. 


ALABAMA  — Prison  Commissioner 
Ron  Jones  last  month  proposed  a radi- 
cal idea  — putting  female  inmates  to 
work  on  chain  gangs  — and  the  idea 
promptly  got  him  fired  by  Gov.  Fob 
James.  The  proposal  was  denounced 
by  women’s  rights  advocates,  who  called 
the  plan  inhumane.  Jones  claimed  that 
placing  women  in  chain  gangs  would 
help  defend  the  state  against  gender- 
discrimination  lawsuits  by  male  pris- 
oners. Jones  was  succeeded  by  Joe 
Hopper,  who  said  male  prisoners  will 
continue  to  work  on  chain  gangs. 

ARKANSAS  — The  Wackenhut  Corp 
of  Florida  was  hired  May  2 by  the  state 
corrections  board  to  build  two  pri- 
vately run  prisons  in  Jackson  County. 

Little  Rock  crime  statistics  and  other 
general  information  about  the  city's 
Police  Department  arc  now  available 
on  the  Internet.  The  deportment’s  home 
page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  — http:/ 
/www. storcfrontusa.conVlrpd4rpd.htm 
— will  also  offer  links  to  the  FBI 's  Top 
10  Most  Wanted  list,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  home  pages. 

FLORIDA  — All  time  off  for  good 
behavior  will  be  eliminated  for  in- 
mates under  a new  rule  adopted  last 
month  by  prison  officials.  Inmates 
convicted  of  violent  crime  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  at  least  85  percent  of 
their  sentences. 

State  and  local  police  agencies 
uprooted  102,075  marijuana  plants 
worth  an  estimated  $102  million  dur- 
ing 1995,  according  to  a recent  report. 

A 10- year-old  Bartow  boy,  Timmy 
Becton,  was  convicted  of  assault  and 
kidnapping  May  2 for  aiming  a shot- 
gun at  a deputy  who  brought  a truant 
officer  to  his  home.  Becton  also  held 
his  3-ycar-old  niece  hostage. 

GEORGIA  — Federal  officials  have 
denied  early  reports  that  two  men  be- 
lieved to  be  the  leaders  of  a small 
militia  group  planned  to  build  pipe 
bombs  and  set  them  off  during  the 
Olympics.  Robert  Edward  Starr  III  and 
William  James  McCranie  Jr.  were  both 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  possess 
unregistered  explosive  devices.  The 
Georgia  Republic  Militia,  which  offi- 
cials said  has  1 1 to  15  members,  appar- 
ently wanted  to  store  the  bombs  to 
ward  off  government  invasion. 

LOUISIANA — Former  New  Orleans 
police  officer  Len  Davis  was  convicted 
April  24  of  arranging  the  death  of  Kim 
Groves,  a woman  who  had  filed  a 
brutality  complaint  against  him. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Hinds  County  Sher- 
iff Makxilm  McMQbn  will  get  $344,000 
to  run  the  county  penal  farm,  after  he 
released  80  inmates  last  month  due  to 
a funding  dispute. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — An  appeals 
court  ruled  April  16  that  a woman  who 
bought  Brazil  nut  chips  made  to  look 
like  crack  cocaine  is  still  guilty  of  drug 
possession,  even  though  she  didn’t  get 
w hat  she  paid  for  in  an  undercov  er 
drug  deal. 


TENNESSEE  — Nearly  100  Federal 
and  local  police  officers  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga area,  including  Hamilton 
County  Sheriff  John  Cupp,  have  been 
victimized  by  cellular  phone  bandits. 

VIRGINIA  — Richmond  police  last 
month  formed  Operation  Golden  Years 
to  investigate  the  unsolved  murders  of 
12  women  ages  55  to  89  since  1990. 
The  two  most  recent  victims  were  slain 
April  23. 


ILLINOIS  — Gregory  Clepper,  a 28- 
year  crack  cocaine  addict,  has  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  12  Chicago 
women,  many  of  them  drug  addicts 
and  prostitutes,  and  stashing  the  latest 
victim  in  the  closet  until  his  mother 
could  help  him  dispose  of  the  body. 
Clepper,  who  allegedly  killed  the  women 
after  they  protested  his  refusal  to  pay 
them,  was  caught  after  he  bragged  to  a 
friend  about  killing  Patricia  Scott,  30, 
who  was  raped,  strangled  and  dumped 
in  a trash  bin.  Police  said  Cleppcr’s 
mother  and  a friend,  Eric  Henderson, 
helped  Clepper  dispose  of  the  body. 
They  have  been  charged  with  conceal- 
ing a homicide. 

The  Cicero  Town  Board  last  month 
passed  an  ordinance  that  authorizes 
police  to  seize  and  impound  any  ve- 
hicles with  stereos  that  can  be  hean 
more  than  75  feet  away. 

Forty-five  of  the  new  88  Illinois 
State  Police  officers  who  graduated  on 
April  19  are  being  funded  through  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Com- 
munity Oriented  Policing  Services. 

A pilot  project  intended  to  cut  down 
on  harassing  phone  calls  made  by  prison 
inmates  was  upheld  April  29  by  a 
Federal  judge.  Prisoners  must  provide 
the  names  and  personal  relationships 
of  people  they  want  to  call  collect. 

INDIANA  — In  an  effort  to  catch 
speeders  whizzing  through  construc- 
tion zones,  State  Police  have  begun 
driving  yellow  state  utility  pickup  trucks. 

Shelby  County  Deputy  Sheriff  Stacia 
Alyea,  35,  died  April  18  when  her 
cruiser  flipped  over  during  a high- 
speed chase  of  a suspected  drunken 
driver.  Alyea  was  decorated  recently 
for  arresting  the  most  drunken  drivers 
last  year. 

KENTUCKY  — A drug-sniffing  dog 
with  the  Elizabethtown  police  last  month 
found  885  pounds  of  marijuana  stashed 
in  a tractor-trailer  filled  with  onions. 

MICHIGAN  — A Detroit  jury  said 
April  30  that  it  was  sending  a message 
to  would-be  batterers  when  it  con- 
victed 20-year-old  Martell  Welch  of 
second-degree  murder  in  the  1995  death 
of  Deletha  Word.  Word,  33,  leaped  to 
her  death  off  the  Belle  Isle  Bridge  and 
drowned  after  Welch  brutally  beat  her 
and  came  after  her  with  a tire  iron  fol- 
lowing a traffic  altercation.  Some  40 
people  are  believed  to  have  witnessed 
the  crime,  but  did  nothing  to  intervene. 
Jury  foreman  William  Brown  said: 
“We  wanted  to  make  a statement  to 
the  young  men  of  this  city:  You  can’t 
go  around  battering  young  ladies." 
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St.  Joseph  County  commissioners 
last  month  approved  the  levying  of 
fines  up  to  S500  for  parents  who 
“reasonably  should  have  known"  their 
child  was  breaking  the  law. 

Applications  for  concealed  weap- 
ons permits  have  ballooned  in  Ma- 
comb County  following  prosecutor  Carl 
Marlinga's  statement  that  he  will  not 
require  residents  to  prove  they  need 
the  gun  for  protection. 

Sparta  police  arrested  a 16-year- 
old  April  30  after  receiving  a video- 
tape showing  the  youth  repeatedly 
slashing  a severed  head  with  a butcher's 
knife  and  removing  the  brain.  Police 
found  the  head,  wrapped  in  plastic, 
outside  the  home  of  Fredcrico  Cruz,  a 
high  school  dropout  with  a criminal 
record,  who  admitted  to  bludgeoning 
to  death  and  beheading  a man  he  fol- 
lowed along  the  railroad  (racks.  Capt. 
Jack  Christensen  of  the  Kent  County 
Sheriff's  Department  said  the  victim 
has  been  identified  as  David  Lee 
Crawford,  17,  an  emotionally  disturbed 
teen-ager  who  disappeared  horn  a treat- 
ment center  about  1 5 miles  from  where 
he  was  killed. 

OHIO — The  Hamilton  County  Coro- 
ner ruled  last  month  that  42-year-old 
Darryl  Price  died  from  a combination 
of  his  own  violent  agitations  and  physi- 
cal restraint  while  in  police  custody  on 
April  4. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Applications  for 
concealed  weapons  are  climbing  after 
a court  ruled  last  month  that  county 
sheriffs,  not  circuit  judges,  should 
monitor  the  process. 

WISCONSIN  — The  Milwaukee  Po- 
lice Department  gained  60  new  offi- 
cers on  May  1,  33  of  them  funded 
through  the  Justice  Department’s  Of- 
fice of  Community  Oriented  Policing 
Services. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  City  Council 
approved  a new  anti-loitering  ordi- 
nance on  April  25  that  imposes  fines  of 
$50  to  $500  on  those  who  illegally 
loiter  in  a group  or  crowd  on  public 
streets,  alleys,  sidewalks  or  bridges. 


IOWA  — Des  Moines  Assistant  Police 
Chief  Nickolas  Brown  is  retiring  after 
28  years  on  the  job.  but  he’ll  be  walk- 
ing a new  beat  after  having  been  named 
to  head  the  state’s  crackdown  on 
Medicaid  and  welfare  fraud.  Brown, 
55.  who  created  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s management  information  sys- 
tem, says  it  was  his  computer  back- 
ground and  expertise  that  helped  him 
beat  out  220  other  applicants  for  the 
post  in  a nationwide  search. 

Inmates  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Correctional  Facility  are  not  complain- 
ing about  the  disciplinary  chain  gangs 
that  began  May  1 , in  fact,  they  are  vol- 
unteering. They  say  the  outdoor  chain- 
gang  work  in  rural  Henry  County  is  so 
pleasant  that  the  entire  institution  should 
be  out  there 

KANSAS  — Eighty  -eight  percent  of 


judges  answering  a recent  survey  said 
juveniles  should  be  spared  the  death 
penalty;  98  percent  said  juveniles  should 
not  be  subjected  to  mandatory  prison 
terms. 

Gov.  Bill  Graves  signed  tegislauon 
April  10  that  mandates  prison  sen- 
tences starting  at  4-1/2  years  for  drunken 
drivers  who  kill. 

MINNESOT  A — Reports  of  firearms 
on  school  grounds  in  the  state  fell  from 
65  to  54  during  the  1994-95  school 
year,  but  schools  reported  a 45-percent 
increase  in  knives. 

Bloomington  Police  Sgt.  Linda 
Miller  was  named  Officer  of  the  Year 
April  30  by  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Woman  Police  Officers.  Miller  was 
appointed  last  year  as  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Community  Policing  Insti- 
tution. 

MISSOURI  A civil  lawsuit  was  filed 
April  18  by  a diabetic  man,  Jim  King, 
who  claims  that  at  least  four  Lebanon 
police  officers  did  not  recognize  that 
he  was  in  insulin  shock  when  they 
arrested  him  in  his  car 

MONTANA  — The  firing  of  Troy 
Police  Chief  Will  Goyen,  who  was 
accused  of  having  sex  on  duty  in  his 
squad  car,  was  upheld  April  22  by  the 
state  Supreme  Court 


ARIZONA  — An  undercover  investi- 
gation in  the  state  prison  system  has 
led  to  35  arrests  for  drug  and  weapons 
smuggling  in  a raid  last  month  that 
targeted  members  of  the  Aryan  Broth- 
erhood prison  gang. 

COLORADO  — The  state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  April  18  that  double 
jeopardy  is  not  violated  by  the  convic- 
tion of  a man  accused  of  drunken  driv- 
ing whose  license  has  already  been 
revoked  because  he  refused  a Breatha- 
lyzer test. 

TEXAS  — Investigators  looking  into 
the  theft  of  $50,000  from  the  Dallas 
Police  Department's  narcotics  divi- 
sion are  said  to  be  focusing  on  seven 
police  supervisors  who  had  access  to 
the  unit’s  safe. 

All  43  of  the  new  San  Antonio 
police  officers  who  graduated  on  April 
12  will  be  funded  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment’s Office  of  Community  Ori- 
ented Policing  Services 

A former  Houston  police  officer, 
Robert  Fratta,  39.  was  sentenced  to 
death  April  23,  one  day  after  jurors 
found  him  guilty  of  murdering  his  wife 
during  an  ugly  divorce. 

The  Quadro  Tracker,  a device  that 
its  manufacturer  claims  can  detect  such 
items  as  firearms,  explosives  and  drugs, 
can  no  longer  be  made  or  sold,  under  a 
permanent  injunction  issued  April  22 
by  U.S.  District  Judge Thad  Heartfield. 
Citing  possible  civil  rights  violations 
that  could  result  from  use  of  the  de- 
vice, Heartfield  blasted  the  Quadro 
Tracker  as  a fraud,  essentially  echoing 


the  conclusion  of  the  FBI.  w hich  said 
that  the  unit  was  nothing  more  than  an 
empty  plastic  box.  The  Quadro  Corp. 
of  Harlcyville.  S.C . has  sold  about 
1 .000  of  the  devices  to  school  districts 
and  law  enforcement  agencies,  at  a 
price  of  up  to  $8,000  each 

Houston  School  District  Police  Chief 
Bruce  P.  Marquis  won  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Harris  County  sheriff 
in  April,  capturing  54  percent  of  the 
vote  in  a runoff  against  Art  Contreras, 
an  assistant  Houston  police  chief 
Marquis,  44,  a former  FBI  agent,  will 
face  Republican  incumbent  sheriff 
Tommy  Thomas  in  the  Nov.  5 general 
election.  In  other  sheriffs'  races  last 
month,  Montgomery  County  Sheriff 
Guy  Williams  beat  Tomball  Police 
Sgt.  Rick  McDougald  on  April  9 in  a 
Republican  runoff.  Early  in  the  race, 
Williams  was  accused  of  overseeing 
criminal  activity  as  commander  of  a 
narcotics  task  force  before  being  elected 
sheriff.  He  denied  the  allegation  and 
was  never  charged  with  any  crimes. 
McDougald  was  plagued  by  allega- 
tions, which  he  denied,  that  he  fa- 
thered an  out-of-wedlock  child  with  a 
student  when  lie  was  a couch  and  school- 
teacher in  Cleveland.  In  a Fort  Bend 
County  runoff  for  sheriff.  Republican 
voters  nominated  Milton  Wright,  u 
retired  Texas  Ranger,  over  former 
sheriffs  Capt.  Marshall  Whichard. 

UTAH  — Davis  County  will  pay 
$54,2 18.73  to  former  and  current  sher- 
iffs corrections  officers  and  $4,000 
for  Social  Security  to  compensate  for 
the  10-minutc  briefings  held  prior  to 
shifts  for  the  past  two  years. 

A convicted  sex  offender  serving 
time  in  the  Utah  State  Prison  admitted 
last  month  to  being  a serial  killer  who 
murdered  three  women,  then  led  in- 
vestigators to  the  body  of  a fourth 
victim.  Robert  Argue  lies,  34,  said  he 
killed  Tuesday  Roberts,  Lisa  Marti- 
nez, Margo  Bond,  and  possibly  a fourth 
woman,  while  he  was  on  probation 
from  June  1991  until  December  1992 
Police  believe  that  the  body  Arguelles 
led  investigators  to  is  that  of  Stephanie 
Blundell,  1 3,  who  disappeared  on  March 
19.  1992. 


AlASkA  — Anchorage  residents  are 
venting  their  frustration  with  a new 
photo  radar  system  set  up  at  school 
zones  on  the  employees  who  run  the 
equipment  More  than  1,800  people 
have  been  ticketed  since  March  12 
when  the  city  implemented  the  checks, 
run  by  a private  company  But,  says 
John  Warner,  u company  manager . 
drivers  have  cursed  and  insulted  op 
crators,  and  huve  even  tried  to  break 
into  the  white  photo- radar  trucks 

The  State  Police  assumed  control 
of  the  Bethel  Police  Dcpurimcnt  May 
2.  following  the  suspension  of  all  of 
the  agency's  supervisors  during  a probe 
of  undisclosed  alleged  misconduct 

CALIFORNIA  — A 6-year -old  Mam 
nez  boy  accused  of  brutally  beating  a 
4-week-old  infunt  in  April  may  be  the 
youngest  person  ever  charged  with 
attempted  murder  in  state  history  The 
child  said  he  “hud  to  kill  the  liuby," 
Ignacio  Bermudez,  because  he  believed 
the  infant's  family  was  harassing  him 
and  had  looked  at  him  the  wrong  way, 
according  to  Contra  Costa  County 
Deputy  Distict  Attorney  Harold  Jewett 
The  baby,  who  doctors  say  is  likely  to 
suffer  permanent  brain  dumuge.  was 
kicked,  punched  and  possibly  hit  with 
a stick  as  he  lay  in  his  bassinet,  accord 
ing  to  police.  The  buby’s  18-ycar-old 
stepsister  was  in  unother  morn  ut  the 
time. 

Kevin  Mitnick,  who  until  his  arrest 
last  year  was  the  country's  most  nolo- 
nous  computer  hacker,  agreed  to  a 
plea  bargain  in  Los  Angeles  April  22  in 
which  he  admits  to  possessing  stolen 
cellular  telephone  devices  and  violat 
ing  the  terms  of  probation  that  resulted 
from  a previous  computer  break  in. 
The  plea  bargain  seems  to  satisfy  the 
23  charges  filed  against  Mitnick  in 
North  Carolina,  where  police  tracked 
him  after  a three- year  cat-and-mouse 


computer  chase,  but  Mitnick  still  faces 
an  array  of  Federal  and  state  charges  in 
California  thut  stem  from  his  abuse  of 
worldwide  computer  ami  trlcvonunu- 
nications  networks  over  the  last  IS 
years. 

An  Apnl  2 1 demonstration  in  Los 
Angeles*  to  protest  police  brutality  turned 
into  a rock  and  bottle-throwing  melee 
that  had  to  be  suppressed  by  police  in 
not  gear  Five  people  were  arrested, 
and  one  protester  and  five  officers 
were  injured 

A Supenor  Court  jury  ruled  April 
18  that  the  l-os  Angeles  Police  Depart 
ment  discriminated  against  Nmu 
Danuunnkes  when  she  tried  to  join  the 
SWAT  team,  aid  thru  retaliated  against 
her  when  she  filed  a formal  complaint 

NEVADA  — A juvenile  curfew  took 
effect  in  late  Apnl  in  Reno,  banning 
youths  under  18  from  being  alone 
downtown  alter  9PM  A companion 
ordinance  prohibits  juveniles  from 
“cruising"  the  city’s  casino  district 
when  traffic  becomes  grid  locked 

WASHINGTON  — A Seattle  woman 
und  her  daughter,  both  of  whom  ure 
dcveloptnenlnlly  disabled,  war  awarded 
$300, (XX)  April  10  to  settle  u claim 
against  the  police . The  two  women  hud 
called  91 1 alter  being  raped  und  terror 
ized,  but  waited  two  hours  before  po 
lice  arnved. 

Renton  Police  Cmdr.  Briun  Wilson 
und  former  Bullhead  City,  An/  , po 
lice  chief  Thomas  Chancy  were  cho- 
sen April  26  to  he  Federal  Wuy’s  two 
deputy  public  safely  directors  Their 
selection  brings  die  city  another  step 
closer  to  having  its  own  police  dcpurl 
ment,  scheduled  to  take  over  Nov.  IS 
when  u contract  with  King  County 
Police  expires  Wilson,  38,  a 16  year 
veteran  of  (lie  Renton  force,  led  the 
team  that  resulted  in  the  department's 
accreditation  Chaney  for  the  pust  two 
years  has  been  with  the  Arizona  Peace 
Officer  Standards  und  Training  Board, 
responsible  for  auditing  the  training 
records  of  four  police  academies  and 
36  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
compliance  with  state  standards. 
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Look  to 
within 

It  look  nearly  mix  months  and  a 
national  search,  hut  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Board  of  Police  Commissioner* 
chose  former  Assistant  Police  Chief 
Floyd  Bart  eh  to  head  the  1 ,267-offi 
ccr  agency,  replacing  Steven  Bishop, 
who  retired  in  December. 

When  his  selection  wus  announced 
March  20,  Bartch,  55,  had  been  serv 
ing  as  acting  police  chief  since  Bishop's 
retirement.  Bishop,  a nationally  known 
proponent  of  community  policing,  now 
serves  as  regional  director  of  the  Nu 
tionul  I .aw  Enforcement  Technical 
Center  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Bartch,  a 28-year  veteran  of  the 
Kunsas  City  force  who  begun  his  luw 
enforcement  curecr  with  the  St.  Jo- 
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KCMO  Chief  Floyd  Rurtch 

Continuing  a tradition 

aeph.  Mo.,  Police  Deportment  in  1965, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
KCPD  will  continue  to  serve  as  a na 
tionul  model  for  other  agencies  look 
mg  for  innovative  approaches  to  pub 
lie  sufety  problems. 

Noting  that  the  agency  has  played 
key  roles  in  landmark  research  like  the 
preventive  patrol  experiment  and  the 
testing  of  gun- suppression  strategies, 
Bartch  said:  “Kansas  City,  from  (for- 
mer Police  Chief)  Clarence  Kelley 
on,  has  been  known  for  its  ability  to 
undertake  research  projects  and  try 
new  approaches  There's  no  reason 
that  we  won’t  continue  that.” 


A more  immediate  concern  to  Bartch 
is  cutting  down  on  the  number  of  91 1 - 
emergency  calls  and  private  alarms 
that  swamp  Kansas  City  police.  “We’ve 
suffered  for  some  time  from  the  pres- 
sure of  91 J calls.  Our  officers  go  from 
call  to  call,  and  they  really  don’t  have 
much  time  at  all  to  do  anything  except 
answer  calls  for  service,"  he  said.  This 
leaves  little  time  to  integrate  commu- 
nity policing  throughout  the  depart 
ment,  which  the  Chief  said  is  “cer- 
tainly one  of  my  major  goals." 

Bartch  would  prefer  to  see  officers 
spending  more  time  preventing  and 
solving  crime  problems.  “I  think  po- 
lice departments  all  over  the  country 
arc  suffering  from  this  business  of 
running  from  cull  to  call.  It’s  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  solved,  because 
we’re  going  to  be  overwhelmed  down 
the  road  if  we  don’t  do  something 
about  it." 

Tile  city’s  Chumbcr  of  Commerce 
has  begun  a task  force  to  study  the 
problem  and  offer  solutions,  Bartch 
added.  Nothing  is  being  ruled  out, 
including  the  possibility  of  linking 
alurms  to  u 9(X)  number  that  would 
uutomuticully  charge  owners  for  false 
alarms,  he  suid. 

Secure 

position 

A populur  Florida  police  chiefs 
19-year  tenure  cume  close  to  ending 
ubruptly  lust  month  over  allegations 
that  his  off-duty  work  as  a security 
consultant  wits  an  illcgul  conflict  of 
interest,  but  Punumu  City  Beach  Po- 
lice Chief  Lee  Sullivan  will  now  stuy 
on  the  job,  after  he  agreed  not  to  con- 
duct business  within  city  limits. 

Following  u hearing  before  die  State 
Ethics  Commission  on  April  29,  Sulli- 
van entered  into  a stipulated  agree- 
ment with  commission  advocate  Vlr- 
lindiu  Ross  in  which  he  also  agreed  to 
stop  conducting  employee  background 
checks  for  local  hotels,  nightclubs  und 
other  firms  that  cater  to  tourists  in  the 
Florida  Panhandle  resort  town, 

In  March,  state  liearing  officer  Susan 
Kirkland  recommended  that  Sullivan 
lie  fired  because,  she  contended,  his 
off-duty  business  was  u conflict  of 
interest  in  violation  of  the  state  ethics 
code.  Lost  year,  the  commission  had 
found  prohuhle  cause  for  a conflict  of 


interest,  and  although  Kirkland  found 
no  wrongdoing  on  the  Chiefs  part,  she 
determined  that  his  relationship  to 
businesses  who  contracted  for  his 
consulting  services  might  put  him  in  a 
situation  to  “tempt  dishonor.” 

Instead  of  negotiating  a settlement 
with  the  commission  advocate,  which 
might  have  resulted  in  a fine  or  suspen- 
sion, Sullivan  chose  to  have  a hearing 
before  Kirkland  in  December.  He 
maintained  that  he  had  obtained  per- 
mission from  City  Manager  Richard 
Jackson  before  starting  his  security 
business  in  1987  The  city  later  passed 
an  ordinance  that  allows  police  offi- 
cers to  work  off-duty  security  jobs. 

“There  was  no  civil  penalty  im- 
posed due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  dis- 
continued these  private  employment 
activities  within  the  city  limits  and 
there  was  lack  of  any  evidence  show- 
ing that  he  had  actually  succumbed  to 
this  temptation,"  said  Helen  Jones,  a 
spokewoman  for  the  commission. 

“The  reason  such  a harsh  penalty 
had  been  proposed  in  the  recommended 
order  was  simply  to  stop  the  perceived 
conflicting  activities,"  said  Doug  Sale, 
city  uttomey  for  Panama  City  Beach. 
“The  commission  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  private  activities,  so  the  only 
way  to  stop  it  would  be  for  them  to  stop 
the  public  employment.” 

Jones  suid  that  had  Sullivan  not 
entered  into  the  agreement,  Kirkland's 
recommendation  would  have  gone  to 
Gov  laiwton  Chiles  for  final  action. 
Chiles  generally  follows  such  recom- 
mendations, but  his  decisions  can  be 
challenged  in  the  First  District  Court 
of  Appeal 

Sullivan,  who  did  not  return  calls 
from  Law  Enforcement  News  for 
comment,  leads  u 34-officcr  depart- 
ment und  is  known  as  a colorful  chief 
who  is  popular  with  year-round  resi- 
dents und  tourists  alike.  He  once  ran 
group  of  Hell’s  Angels  out  of  town  to 
at  the  point  of  a sawed-off  shotgun. 
The  Associated  Press  reported,  and  is 
often  seen  patrolling  city  beaches  astride 
a horse  und  sporting  a cowboy  hat. 

Over 
and  out 

Cleveland  Mayor  Michael  R.  White 
called  a veteran  city  police  official  out 
of  retirement  last  month  following  the 
ouster  of  Police  Chief  John  Collins 
for  insubordination  just  a few  days 
before  Collins  was  to  complete  his 
fust  full  year  as  chief. 

White  chose  Rocco  M.  Pollutro, 
56,  a former  deputy  chief  who  retired 
last  year,  to  succeed  Collins,  46.  who 
was  ordered  by  the  Mayor  to  resign 
following  a dispute  over  a promotion 

The  dispute  began  when  Collins 
sent  out  a departmental  notice  announc- 
ing the  appointment  of  Cmdr  Martin 
Flask  to  succeed  Deputy  Chief  of  Field 
Operations  Gary  Payne,  a 25-year 
veteran  of  the  force  who  retired  Apnl 
5.  “In  our  city  charter,  the  Mayor  has 
the  exclusive  nght  to  appoint,  promote 
and  assign  the  chief  of  police,  the 
deputy  chief  and  the  deputy  command- 
ers — about  17  different  positions  out 
of  the  1,700  that  are  in  the  Police 
Division.”  said  Public  Safety  Director 
William  5L  Denihan.  who  had  asked 
Collins  to  subnut  the  names  of  three 
candidates  for  the  Mayor’s  review . 

Once  he  became  aware  of  the  de- 
panmental memo,  Detuhan  "notified 
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(Collins]  immediately  in  writing  that 
this  was  a violation  of  the  city  charter, 
that  he  was  to  rescind  the  notice  and 
send  three  names"  of  candidates  for 
the  vacant  post,  Dcnihan  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “He  sent  only  one 
name,  so  I had  to  advise  him  again  on 
the  5th  that  I wanted  three  names  and 
to  rescind  the  departmental  notice.  He 
refused  to  rescind  the  notice,  and  sent 
more  names  saying  none  of  these  people 
were  qualified." 

Matters  came  to  a head  during  a 
meeting  between  the  Chief,  the  Mayor. 
Denihan  and  top  mayoral  aides  on 
April  6,  at  which  Collias  continued  to 
refuse  to  rescind  the  notice.  “The  Mayor 
told  him  that  he  would  accept  his  res- 
ignation, and  if  he  didn’t  submit  it,  he 
would  be  removed  by  noon,"  Denihan 
said.  “Our  position  was  that  he  was 
lasubordinatc  and  had  violated  the  city 
charter." 

Collins,  a former  deputy  chief  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  resigned  just  days 
before  his  first  anniversary  on  the  job 
in  Cleveland,  where  he  became  chief 
on  April  II,  1995. 

Ironically,  Pollutro  had  served  as 
deputy  chief  of  field  operations  — the 
position  that  sparked  the  dispute  be- 
tween Collins  and  the  Mayor — before 
his  retirement  in  April  1995  after  nearly 
30  years  of  service.  At  the  time  of  his 
April  14  appointment  to  chief,  Pollu- 
tro was  security  manager  for  the  city’s 
major  newspaper.  The  Plain  Dealer 

In  any 
language 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Eliza- 
beth Cook  generally  spends  her  days 
in  the  property  room  of  the  44th  Pre- 
cinct in  the  Bronx,  but  on  April  30  the 
14-year  veteran  was  called  on  to  use  a 
talent  only  about  100  other  NYPD 
officers  have  — the  use  of  sign  lan- 
guage. 

Despite  having  no  training  in  crisis 
negotiation.  Cook  successfully  talked 
a deaf  and  mute  man  from  jumping  off 
a 32-story  building  ledge  using  the 
sign  language  ability  — and  empathy  — 
she  had  learned  from  her  30-year-old 
brother,  who  was  bom  deaf. 

The  would-be  leaper,  Kevin  Mi- 
coli,  31.  climbed  atop  a wide  ledge  at 
about  7 A.M.  When  emergency  offi- 
cers responded,  they  could  not  com- 
municate with  him.  When  an  officer, 
using  a pen  and  a pad,  found  out  Micoli 
was  deaf,  the  call  went  out  to  Cook. 

Since  shouting  would  have  been 
pointless.  Cook  tapped  her  ring  against 
a metal  pipe  to  get  Micoli’s  attention, 
and  then  waved  her  arms.  “I’m  here  to 
help  you."  Cook  signed.  “Tell  me 
what  happened.  I’m  here  to  help  you. 
Tell  me  what  happened." 

Eventually.  Micoli  told  Cook  that 
he  was  depressed  over  the  death  of  his 
girlfriend  in  a car  accident  the  previ- 
ous week.  “I'm  very,  very  sorry," 
Cook  replied. 

Continuing  to  converse  with  Mi- 
coli, Cook  reminded  him  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  who  loved  him,  and  how 
he  had  the  power  to  change  his  life. 
Within  a half-hour,  Micoli  had  agreed 
to  come  down  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  not  handcuffed. 

Micoli  fell  into  Cook's  arms  and 
they  both  broke  into  tears.  “He  walked 
toward  me,"  Cook  said.  "1  took  his 
shoulder  and  he  started  cry  ing  a little 


bit.  I put  my  arm  around  him  and  he 
kind  of  shrugged  it  off,  as  if  to  say, 
Tm  OK.’  " 

Previously,  Cook  had  used  sign 
language  on  the  job  mainly  to  deal 
with  crime  victims.  “I’ve  been  called 
in  to  handle  minor  disputes,"  she  told 
reporters,  “but  no  one  ever  asked  me 
to  try  and  save  a life  before." 

Aid  and 
comfort 

A Virginia  pol ice  officer  has  started 
a church  for  his  colleagues  to  help 
them  deal  with  the  stresses,  fears  and 
gnef  that  afflict  those  in  the  some- 
times hellishly  thankless  job. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  Police  Officer  Paul 
Burch,  a 10-year  veteran,  said  he  wanted 
to  bring  solace  to  fellow  officers  shaken 
and  troubled  by  the  evil  and  heartache 
they  confront  on  their  jobs.  “The  main 
goals  are  to  minister  to  the  police 
officer  who  is  hurting,  to  minister  to 
those  who  aren’t  Christian  and  to  glo- 
rify the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,"  Burch 
told  The  (Norfolk]  Virginian  Pilot 
newspaper  this  month. 

Burch,  38,  said  he  found  himself 
trying  to  deal  with  an  on-the-job  inci- 
dent that  traumatized  him  both  as  an 
officer  and  a father,  when  he  had  to  tie 
an  identification  tag  around  the  ankle 
of  a baby  that  had  died  of  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome.  “Once  you 
go  home  and  cut  off  the  light,  that’s 
when  it  hits,"  Burch  said  of  such  inci- 
dents and  their  impact. 

The  church,  which  only  began  its 
work  about  two  months  ago,  is  a non- 
profit, non-denominational  organiza- 
tion that  is  open  to  any  swom  person- 
nel, civilian  staff  or  other  employees 
of  local  police,  sheriffs  and  correc- 
tions departments  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
area.  It  will  provide  support  to  officers 
and  their  families,  including  a 24-hour 
hot  line  for  those  who  need  to  talk  to 
someone,  as  well  as  a newsletter  and 
motivational  and  instructional  speak- 
ers for  the  public. 

But  members  of  Police  Officers  for 
Christ,  who  staff  the  ministry,  also 
have  another  mission  — to  humanize 
the  police  by  attending  local  churches 
and  spreading  the  word  about  their 
religious  faith.  “We’ll  let  them  see  we 
are  human,  that  we’ve  been  through 
what  they’ve  been  through.  It  makes  a 
difference  when  they  see  us  coming  in 
the  community.  They’ll  say,  ’Oh  yeah. 
He  came  to  my  church.’  We’re  not  just 
a gun  and  a badge." 

For  years,  Burch  said  he  had  been 
tom  between  law  enforcement  and  his 
desire  to  spread  the  Gospel.  He  didn’t 
want  to  leave  law  enforcement  be- 
cause he  felt  he  was  a good  investiga- 
tor with  talents  that  his  department 
needed.  When  a few  officers,  knowing 
he  was  a Christian,  asked  him  for 
advice  on  personal  problems,  Burch 
said.  “I  felt  God  put  them  in  my  path 
to  say,  ’You  can  do  full-time  Christian 
service;  you  don’t  have  to  leave.’" 

His  wife.  Stephanie,  reminded  him 
that  a training  officer  had  given  him  a 
brvxJuBc  about  Daliee  Officers  for  Christ, 
a 17-year-old  group  with  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  con- 
tacted members  in  New  York,  who 
came  to  Virginia  to  help  him  set  up  a 
local  chapter.  Now.  about  20  Suffolk 
officers  have  joined  or  are  considering 
it.  “Everything  started  to  fit  into  place 
like  a jigsaw  puzzle,"  Burch  said. 
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Hartford  sees  light  at 
end  of  drug-gang  tunnel 


Hartfoni,  Conn.,  officials  say  they're 
confident  that  they’ve  gained  the  up- 
per hand  in  a long  battle  against  drug- 
dealing  gangs  who  laid  siege  to  a city 
housing  development.  Now,  they  say 
their  biggest  challenge  is  to  ensure  that 
the  area  stays  free  of  the  gangs  and 
crime  that  kept  terrified  residents  in- 
doors. 

Police  Chief  Joseph  Croughwell 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  this  month 
that  a full-court  press  launched  against 
gangs  almost  two  years  ago  by  a task 
force  of  local,  state  and  Federal  agents 
has  resulted  in  a 32-percent  dip  in 
violent  crimes  at  the  600-unit  Stowe 
Village  development. 

The  task  force  made  hundreds  of 
arrests  of  suspected  20  Love,  Los  Solidus 
and  Latin  King  gang  members,  drug 
dealers  and  users,  many  of  whom  drove 
in  from  nearby  suburbs  to  purchase 
drugs  at  Stowe  Village.  Several  have 
been  convicted  on  Federal  and  state 
racketeering  charges,  said  Delete  Thi- 
bault,  law  enforcement  coordinator  for 
U.S.  Attorney  Christopher  Droney, 
whose  office  also  played  a key  role  in 
the  crackdown. 

But  there  are  more  tangible  signs 
that  Stowe  Villlage  is  beginning  to 
come  back  to  life,  said  Croughwell. 
Children  now  play  outside  without  fear. 
Neighbors,  who  no  longer  barricade 
themselves  inside  apartments  to  avoid 
the  drug  dealers  and  shootouts  that 
were  commonplace  two  years  ago,  are 
socializing  and  planning  community 
events  and  projects.  This  month,  the 
development  gave  way  to  a carnival- 
like  atmosphere  when  a Health  Expo 
was  held  on  the  grounds,  complete 
with  pony  rides  and  face-painting  for 
kids. 

“The  open-air  drug  markets  were 


unbelievable  two  years  ago."  recalled 
Croughwell,  a 26-year  veteran  of  the 
Police  Department  "We’re  now  at  the 
point  where,  if  we  try  to  do  a reverse 
sting,  we  can’t  do  it  because  it’s  just 
not  happening  on  the  streets.  Before, 
we’d  have  to  close  down  (an  enforce- 
ment effort)  after  an  hour  because  we’d 
run  out  of  handcuffs." 

The  Chief  said  the  Weed  and  Seed 
program  is  partially  responsible  for 
some  of  the  turnaround  at  Stowe  Vil- 
lage Developed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  late  1980s,  the  program 
attempts  to  fight  entrenched  enme  in  a 
specific  area  by  following  up  heavy 
enforcement  efforts  with  an  infusion 
of  social  services  and  neighborhood 
organization  efforts. 

“I  see  the  Weed  and  Seed  program 
as  being  extremely  effective  It  wasn't 
just  an  enforcement  thing,"  said 
Croughwell,  who  has  been  chief  of  the 
468-officer  agency  for  two  years. 
"There’s  a lot  more  than  just  piolicc 
involvement,  and  that’s  what  you  need 
to  make  it  work.  We’ve  had  other  areas 
of  the  city  where  we’ve  run  and  done 
the  intensive  enforcements,  started  the 
stabilization  (of  the  area)  and  then  it 
kind  of  dropped  off,  and  things  got 
nght  back  to  where  they  were  before." 

Officials  appear  determined  not  to 
let  Stowe  Village  slip  back  into  crimi- 
nal chaos.  Traffic  patterns  through  the 
development  have  been  altered  to  make 
it  harder  for  potential  drug  buyers  to 
cruise  the  area.  And  a willingness  among 
various  agencies  to  work  together  has 
also  generated  huge  benefits,  said  John 
Wardlaw,  director  of  the  Hartford 
Housing  Authority  "It  has  been  a 
blessing,"  he  told  LEN.  “We  work 
very  closely  together  All  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  joined  hands 


and  it’s  been  a fantastic  approach  " 

Key  to  the  effort  has  been  the  Family 
Investment  Center  at  Stowe  Village, 
which  provides  residents  with  access 
to  education,  drug  treatment,  counsel- 
ing and  job  training.  Victor  Rush,  di- 
rector of  the  center,  said  about  250 
residents  have  signed  contracts  of  up 
to  five  years  with  the  center,  during 
which  their  needs  are  assessed  and  a 
service  plan  is  formulated  to  help  them 
reach  their  goals.  Forty  residents  have 
become  employed  full  time  — and  have 
gone  off  welfare  — through  the  cen- 
ter’s efforts.  Rush  said. 

Currently,  residents  arc  organizing 
a building  “captains"  program  to 
address  concerns  that  some  criminal 
activities  may  have  simply  moved  inside 
“The  residents  are  making  sure  that  it 
is  not  happening  in  their  building,  that 
the  buildings  are  kept  clean  and  that 
the  new  doors  and  locks  are  working 
properly."  Rush  said. 

Police  presence  is  still  an  integral 
part  of  the  effort,  noted  Croughwell, 
with  regular,  round-the-clock  patrols 
as  well  as  officer  participation  in  ath 
letics  and  other  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment’s children.  Stowe  Village 
has  its  own  community  service  officer, 
Luz  Rivera,  who  has  “become  a part 
of  the  fabric  of  that  community,"  added 
Droney. 

While  officials  arc  eager  to  talk 
about  the  gains  made  ut  Stowe  Village, 
they  are  not  resting  on  their  laurels. 
“There’s  still  much  more  to  be  done," 
Droney  told  LEN  “But  to  sec  the  dif- 
ference from  what  I saw  two  summers 
ago,  when  people  wouldn't  go  outside 
their  homes,  to  having  kids  riding  ponies 
or  doing  face-painting,  it’s  just  unbe- 
lievable. Now  we’ vc  just  got  to  keep  it 
that  way  — that’s  the  hard  part." 


Becoming  a New  Orleans 
cop  is  about  to  get  harder 


Officials  of  the  scandal-scarred  New 
Orleans  Police  Department  seem  in- 
tent on  proving  just  how  serious  they 
are  about  thoroughly  overhauling  the 
troubled  agency,  as  would-be  police 
officers  are  soon  to  discover. 

Applicants  to  the  department  will 
be  facing  a higher  hurdle  with  an  inno- 
vative new  screening  test  that  will 
replace  a watered-down  multiple  choice 
exam  that  many  deemed  too  easy,  and 
a new  preliminary  background  check 
that  will  eliminate  unacceptable  appli- 
cants before  too  much  time  and  money 
is  spent  on  them. 

The  revised  entrance  exam,  designed 
by  a Civil  Service  test -development 
specialist,  comes  in  response  to  charges 
from  police  and  the  district  attorney’s 
office  that  officers  are  unable  to  write 
clear  reports  and  have  poor  interper- 
sonal skills. 

Replacing  the  multiple-choice  lest 
on  the  written  part  of  the  exam  will  be 
a new  section  wherein  applicants  write 
a sample  police  report.  Applicants  who 
pass  this  portion  will  go  on  to  take  an 
oral  “interpersonal  competence  test" 
that  requires  them  to  watch  a video  of 
a simulated  enme.  such  as  a domestic 
violence  scene,  and  then  answer  ques- 
tions about  it  that  reveal  both  their 
judgment  and  their  interpersonal  skills. 

With  70  percent  to  80  percent  of 
prospective  recruits  usually  being  re- 


jected after  a background  check,  the 
Police  Department  will  now  require 
such  a check  before  the  exam  is  taken, 
and  a more  thorough  screening  if  the 
applicant  passes. 

“The  preliminary  check  is  going  to 
save  time  and  money,"  Lisa  Donahue, 
the  test’s  designer,  told  The  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayunc.  “And  we  won’t 
be  testing  people  who  don’t  meet  the 
chiefs  standards  " 

The  department  has  also  made  a 
recruiting  video  in  which  officers  speak 
candidly  about  the  rigors  of  their  pro- 
fession. It  will  be  shown  before  appli- 
cants even  take  the  exam. 

Out  of  the  1,000  applications  the 
department  received  for  the  recruit 
class  that  graduated  in  May,  600  passed 
the  multiple-choice  test,  and  228  under- 
went a background  check.  Out  of  the 
149  who  cleared  that,  61  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  class.  Only  20  made  it 
to  graduation. 

One  of  the  department's  most  sig- 
nificant problems,  however,  is  low 
pay.  The  monthly  base  pay  for  recruits 
is  just  $1,427,  increasing  to  $1,500 
upon  graduation  "We  need  to  increase 
police  pay."  said  Donahue  “It  has  to 
be  done  if  you  want  the  cream  of  the 
crop,  not  the  bottom  of  the  barrel." 

The  nobon  of  imposing  a new,  more 
ngorous  test  has  won  praise  from  the 
police  union,  the  Police  Association  of 


New  Orleans. 

“When  I took  the  test  28  years  ago, 
I thought  it  was  hard  but  good,"  said 
PANO  president  Ron  Cannatella,  add- 
ing that  over  the  years  the  test  has  been 
so  oversimplified  that  "some  of  the 
questions  were  absolutely  laughable." 

One  such  question  on  the  multiple- 
choice  test,  Cannatella  noted,  gave 
applicants  a choice  of  several  holiday 
symbols  for  Easter.  Christmas,  and 
Halloween,  and  one  symbol  that  was 
not  holiday-related  Applicants  were 
asked  to  then  pick  the  one  that  didn’t 
belong. 

“Any  third -grade  class  could  have 
passed,"  Cannatella  said. 

PANO  is  supporting  the  test,  said 
Cannatella,  because  the  ability  to  write 
a usable  report  is  vital  to  police  work, 
as  is  the  ability  to  testify  in  court  as  to 
what  occurred 

"The  cleaner  a report  is  and  the 
more  information  they  can  put  in  it,  the 
better  the  results  will  be,"  said  Zully 
Jimenez,  a spokeswoman  for  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office.  "A  badly  writ- 
ten report  makes  it  hard  for  our  office 
to  accept  the  charges  " 

Sgt.  Dwight  Fernandez,  the  vice 
president  of  the  Black  Organization  of 
Police,  said  he  could  not  comment  on 
the  specific  questions  without  first 
reviewing  the  test,  but  said  he  ap- 
proves of  a harder  entrance  exam. 


UCR  down  again 
for  4th  year  in  row 


The  nation’s  crime  rate  fell  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  in 
1995.  according  to  preliminary 
figures  released  May  5 by  the  FBI, 
which  said  serious  crimes  reported 
to  law  enforcement  dropped  by  2 
percent  compared  to  1994 

The  decrease  included  a 4-pcr- 
ccnt  decrease  in  the  violent  crime 
category,  which  includes  murder, 
robbery,  forcible  rape  and  uggra 
vated  assault,  and  a I -percent  de- 
cline in  property  crimes,  which 
include  motor-vehicle  theft,  bur- 
glary. larceny-theft  and  unon. 

Murder  showed  the  biggest 
drop  of  all  eight  Pan  I crimes,  the 
bureau  said,  plunging  8 percent, 
while  robbery  was  down  7 per- 
cent. Forcible  rape  declined  6 
percent  ami  aggravated  assault  de- 
creased 3 percent 

Among  property  crimes, 
motor-vehicle  theft  fell  6 percent, 
while  both  burglary  and  arson 
dropped  5 percent  The  only 
serious  crime  offense  that  rose 
during  1995  wan  Inrccny-thcft, 


which  was  up  I percent,  accenting 
to  the  bureau,  which  will  release 
its  final  report  on  1995  crime 
statistics  in  the  fall 

The  FBI  said  all  four  geo 
graphic  regions  of  the  United 
States  recorded  decreases  in 
overall  enme.  The  biggest  was  In 
the  Northeast,  where  crime  fell  by 
4 percent  It  was  down  2 percent 
in  the  Midwest,  and  I percent  in 
both  the  South  and  West  Violent 
anil  property  crime  declined  in  all 
of  the  regions  except  the  West, 
where  property  crimes  remained 
unchanged  from  their  1994  level* 
Cities  with  populations  over  I 
million  roconlcd  the  largest 
overall  crime  decrease,  of  6 
percent  A I -percent  increase  in 
crime  was  reported  in  cities  with 
populations  of  S<  0,000  to 
999,999,  a ml  in  those  with  fewer 
than  25, (XX)  inhabitant* 

I Coming  up  In  LEN  An 
fx/MJ/ulw  look  behind  the 
number: * In  the  preliminary  UCR 
for  1995.1 


An  International  Conference: 

International  Perspectives 
on 

Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

June  16  - 21,  1996  Dublin  Castle,  Ireland 

Co-Sponsors 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Ministry  of  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York  Republic  of  Ireland 

Garda  Stochdna  (Irish  Police ) 

John  Jay  College  invites  you  to  attend  its  Third  Bicnniu!  International 
Conference  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  experts  from  around 
the  world  to  come  together  to  discuss  ideas,  share  effective  strategics 
and  develop  innovative  programs  lo  address  pressing  criminal  justice 
issues.  More  than  300  leading  academicians  and  professional 
practitioners  from  25  countries  arc  expected  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings. 

Workshops  and  panels  will  be  held  at  Dublin  Castle  Conference  Centre, 
a majestic  historical  landmark  in  the  heart  of  Dublin 

In  addition,  the  following  activities  arc  planned  for  Conference 
participants: 

A oneway  trip  to  Ireland's  state-of-the-art  police  training  college  at 
Templemore,  Co.  Tipperary 

Receptions  hosted  by  officials  of  the  Irish  Ministry  of  Justice, 
American  Embassy,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  Garda  Stochdna 

Site  visits  to  criminal  justice  facilities  in  Dublin 

An  optional  visit  lo  Northern  Ireland 

An  evening  of  Irish  music  and  dance 

Registration  fee  is  $250  The  fee  includes  admission  to  sessioas. 
receptions  and  site  visits. 

For  more  information  and  registration  forms  contact: 

Dr  Roberta  Blotner 

International  Perspective  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  410 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654;  FAX  (212)  237-8465 
E-mail:  intjj@cunyvm.cuny.edu 
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Know  the  iatest  developments  in  criminal  justice  research ! 

NIJ's  Research  in  Progress  videotape  series  delivers  helpful  previews  from  leading  criminal  justice  scholars. 

Hriny  a prominent  criminal  justice  expert  and  the  most  recent  research  information  into  your  classroom,  training,  seminar  office  or 
only  $19  ($24  non-U.S.). 

Research  in  Progress,  a new  videotape  senes  by  The  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ).  features  well-known  scholars  describing  current  studies  and  how  they  relate  to  existing 
criminal  just.ee  research  in  many  areas.  Each  60-mmule.  VMS  format,  videotape  presents  a lecture  g.vcn  before  an  aud.ence  of  criminal  justice  researchers,  practitioners,  and 
policymakers,  and  includes  an  informative  question -and -answer  segment 


%ss 


*//  ^ 


(-oinnninJly  Hoiking  and  Law 
Enforcement 

Community  Polic  ing  in  Chicago:  Pact  or  Piction?  by 
Wesley  Skogan.  Ph.D.,  Professor.  Northwestern  University 
Current  research  on  efforts  to  link  law  enforcement  with 
other  city  services  to  reduce  crime  levels  and  serious 
neighborhood  problems,  (NC’J  133273) 

Monitoring  the  Illegal  Pirearms  Market  by  Scott  II 
Decker,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  University  of  Missouri 
St  lands,  and  Susan  Pennell.  Sun  Diego  Association  of 
Governments.  Results  of  an  ongoing  study  to  learn  how 
offenders  obtain  firearms,  their  motives  and  firearms  use. 
and  their  experiences  as  victims,  Examines  the  relation- 
ship between  firearms,  gang  membership,  and  illicit  drug 
sales.  (NCJ  133830) 

Reducing  Cun  Violence:  Community  Policing  Against 
Cun  Crime  by  Lawrence  W Sherman,  Ph.D  , Professor. 
University  of  Maryland.  Evaluation  ol  a special  illegal 
gun  confiscation  program  in  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis 
looking  at  how  the  program  helped  reduce  gun  crimes  in 
targeted  areas.  (NCJ  153730) 

Use  of  Porce  lly  and  Against  the  Police  by  Joel  H.  Gamer, 
Ph.D  , Research  Director.  Joint  Centers  for  Justice  Studies 
Current  research  that  examines  the  level,  range,  and  type 
ol  force  used  in  a sample  of  Phoenix  arresiccs  and  identifies 
situations  that  predictably  lead  to  the  use  of  force.  Includes 
findings  about  policy,  training,  and  street  behavior. 

(NCJ  159739) 

Youth  Violence,  duns,  and  Illicit  Drug  Markets  by 
Allied  Blumstein,  Ph.D,,  Professor,  Carnegie  Mellon 
University.  Research  information  on  the  relationship 
between  youth  violence,  guns,  und  illicit  drug  sales,  the 
implications  ol  these  links,  and  options  to  change  the 
trends.  (NCJ  152235) 

Corrections 

A Corrections- Based  Continuum  of  Effective  Drug  Abuse 
Treatment  by  James  Inciardi.  Ph.D..  Director.  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Center,  University  of  Delaware.  (NCJ  152692) 

Managing  Adult  Sex  Offenders  in  Community  Settings: 

A Containment  Approach  by  Kim  English.  Ph.D  . 

Research  Director,  Colorado  Division  of  Criminal  Justice. 
(NCJ  159740) 

High  Kl>k  Youth/Child  Abuse 

Intervening  With  High-Risk  Youth:  Preliminary'  Findings 
Prom  the  Chihlren-Al-Risk  Program  by  Adele  Harrell, 

Ph  D..  Director,  Program  on  Law  and  Behavior.  The  Urban 
Institute.  (NCJ  153270) 

Prevalence  and  Consequences  of  Child  Victimization: 
Preliminary  Results  from  the  National  Survey  of  Adoles- 
cents by  Benjamin  E.  Saunders.  Ph.D.,  and  Dean  G. 
Kilpatrick,  Ph.D..  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
(NCJ  157643) 

The  Cycle  of  Violence  Revisited  Six  Years  Later  by  Cathy 
Spat/  Widom.  Ph.D.,  Professor.  State  University  of  New 
York— Albany.  (NCJ  153272) 

/ he  New  Immigrant  llis/mnic  Populations:  Implications 
for  ( rime  and  Delinquency  in  the  Next  Decade  by  Orlando 
Rodrigue/.  Ph.D  , Director.  Hispanic  Research  Center. 
Fordhnm  University.  (NCJ  156923) 

Sentencing  Policy 
Three  Strikes,  You  're  Out:  Benefits  and  Costs  of 
California's  New  Mandatory-Sentencing  Imw  by  Peter  W. 
Greenwood.  Ph  D..  Director.  Criminal  Justice  Research 
Program,  The  RAND  Corporation.  (NCJ  152236) 

Sentencing  Policy  and  Crime  Rates  in  Reunified  Germany 

by  Christian  Pfeiffer,  Ph  D.,  Director.  Kriminologisches 
Forschungsinstitut  Niedcrsachsen.  (NCJ  152237) 

Violence  Prevention 

Communities  and  Crime:  A Study  in  Chicago  by  Robert 
Sampson,  Ph  D.,  Professor.  University  of  Chicago 
(NCJ  156924) 


Note:  These  videotapes  are  offered  on  a fee 
basis  to  partially  cover  costs  of  production, 
postage,  and  handling. 


Violence  Prevention  (continued) 

( rime  in  a Birth  Cohort:  A Replication  In  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  by  Marvin  Wolfgang.  Ph.D.,  Director. 
Ix*gal  Studies  and  Criminology.  Umvcrsily  of  Pennsylvania. 
(NCJ  1*3271) 

Pthnicity,  Crime,  and  Immigration  by  Michael  Tonry. 

Ph.D  . Marvin  J.  Sonosky  Professor  of  Law  and  Public 
Policy.  University  of  Minnesota.  (NCJ  160765) 


Mental  Illness  and  Violent  Crime  by  John  Monahan, 

Ph  D . Professor.  University  of  Virginia.  (NCJ  156925) 

Partner  Violence  Among  Young  Adults  by  Tcrrie  Moffitt, 
Ph.D..  Professor.  University  of  Wisconsin.  (NCJ  154277) 

Understanding  and  Preventing  Violence:  A Public  Health 
Perspective  by  Arthur  L Kellermann.  M.D..  M.P.H.. 
Director.  Center  for  Injury  Control,  and  Associate  Professor. 
Emory  University.  (NCJ  152238) 


Buy  all  five  and  save! 


Special  law  enforcement  package 

Gel  5 limes  the  information  at  5 percent  off  the  price! 

NIJ  is  offering  a special  law  enforcement  Research  in  Progress  package  Purchase  all  five  law  enforcement-related 
videotapes  for  only  $90  ($110  non-U.S.).  Build  your  law  enforcement  library  and  training  materials  collection  at  a 
5 percent  savings  during  this  special  offer! 

Research  in  Progress  law  enforcement  package  (NCJ  160973): 

• Community  Policing  in  Chicago:  Pact  or  Piction?  by  Wesley  Skogan.  Ph.D 

• Monitoring  The  Illegal  Pirearms  Market  by  Scott  H.  Decker.  Ph  D.,  and  Susan  Pennell. 

• Reducing  Gan  Violence:  Community  Policing  Against  Gun  Crime  bv  Lawrence  W Shcmian  Ph  D 

• Use  of  Porce  By  and  Against  the  Police  by  Joel  H.  Gamer.  Ph  D 

• Youth  Violence,  Guns,  and  Illicit  Drug  Markets  by  Alfred  Blumstein.  Ph  D. 


P uM hH aU‘sn-esearc h Jnformation  to  work  for  you!  Order  your  Research  in  Progress  videotapes  today! 

RESEARCH  IN  PROGRESS  VIDEOTAPES  ORDER  FORM 

To  order  these  informative  videotapes  from  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Center: 

• Return  this  form  with  payment  to  NCJRS.  Box  6000,  Rockville,  Mi)  20849-6000 

• FAX  this  form  to  (410)  792-4358 


• Call  1-800-851-3420 

Please  complete  and  return: 

Quunlily  Item 

NCJ  Number 

Cost 

Special  Law  Enforcement  Package 

NCJ  160973 

$90  (SI  10) 

Community  Policing/l.aw  Enforcement: 

Community  Policing  in  Chicago 

NCJ  153273 

$19 ($24) 

Monitoring  ihe  Illegal  Pirearms  Market 

NCJ  153850 

$19 ($24) 

Reducing  Gun  Violence 

NCJ  153730 

SI9($24) 

Use  of  Force  By  and  Against  the  Police 

NCJ  159739 

$19  ($24) 

Youth  Violence.  Guns,  and  illicit  Drug  Markets 

NCJ  152235 

$19(5241 

Corrections: 

A Coneclions  Based  Continuum  of  Effective  Dmg  Abuse  Treatment 

NCJ  152692 

$19  ($24) 

Managing  Adult  Sex  Offenders  in  Community  Sellings 

NCJ  159740 

$19  ($24) 

High-Risk  Youth  Child  Abuse: 

Intervening  With  High-Risk  Youth 

NCJ  153270 

$19  ($24) 

Prevalence  and  Consequences  of  Child  Victimization 

NCJ  157643 

$19  ($24) 

_ The  Cycle  of  Violence  Revisited  Six  Years  Later 

NCJ  153272 

$19 ($24) 

The  New  Immigrant  Hispanic  Populations 

NCJ  156923 

SI9  (SJ-ii 

Sentencing  Policy: 

Three  Strikes.  You're  Out 

NCJ  152236 

$19 ($24) 

Sentencing  Policy  and  Crime  Rates  in  Reunified  Germany 

Violence  Prevention: 

NO  152237 

$19 ($24) 

Communities  and  Cnmc: 

NCJ  156924 

$19 ($24) 

Crime  in  a Birth  Cohort: 

NCJ  153271 

SI9 ($24) 

Ethnicity,  Crime,  and  Immigration 

NCJ  160765 

$19 ($24) 

Mental  Illness  and  Violent  Crime 

NCJ  156925 

$19 ($24) 

Partner  Violence  Among  Young  Adults 

NCJ  154277 

$19  ($24) 

Understanding  and  Presenting  Violence 

NCJ  152238 

Sl9($24i 

Total  Cost 


Name: 

Organization:  _ 

Address: 

City: 


Telephone  Number:  ( ) 

Payment  Options: 

□ Payment  enclosed  (U.S.  dollars) 

□ Deduct  this  from  my  NCJRS  Deposit  Account  # 

□ Charge  my:  □ MusteiCanJ  Q VISA 

Account  


Staie:_ 

E-mail: 


ZIP: 


Total  Purchase  S_ 
Expiration  date:_ 


Signature: 

When  ordering  by  telephone,  please  be  prepared  to  provide  the  NCJ  number  and  quantux  for  each  item  Pasmem  can  be 
made  by  credit  cani.  check  drawn  on  a U S bank,  or  NCJRS  deposit  account  deduction 
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" The  never-ending  saga": 


Task  force  to  look  at  Chicago  promotions 


Chicago  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley 
last  month  appointed  two  task  forces 
that  will  examine  police  and  fire  pro- 
motion policies  and  recommend  new 
procedures  aimed  at  ending  continu- 
ing disputes  over  appointments  to  the 
agencies’  upper  ranks 

“Over  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  relied  on  experts  to  develop  pro- 
motional exams  that  address  our  goals 
of  professionalism  and  diversity,"  Daley 
said  in  naming  the  task  forces’  eight 
members  on  April  23.  “It’s  now  clear 
that  those  goals  are  best  served  by  an 
expanded  approach  that  takes  into 
account  not  only  ability  measured  by 
paper  and  pencil  tests,  but  other  quali- 
ties as  well." 

The  Police  Promotion  Task  Force, 
which  will  consider  the  role  of  years  of 
service,  performance  and  leadership 
qualities,  oral  review  boards  and  other 
promotional  procedures,  will  consist 
of:  chairman  Jim  Holzhauer,  a partner 
in  a Chicago  law  firm  who  served  as 
co-chair  of  Daley 's  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 


on  Police  and  Fire  Examinations  three 
years  ago;  former  Chicago  police  Supt 
Fred  Rice;  James  Hargrove,  a former 
New  York  City  assistant  police  com- 
missioner. and  Richard  H.  Ward,  a 
professor  of  criminal  justice  at  the 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago 

The  Mayor’s  announcement  sig- 
nals yet  another  round  m what  Police 
Lieutenants  Association  president 
Timothy  Nolan  called  “the  never-ending 
saga"  of  police  promotions.  In  1993. 
the  city  hired  outside  consultants  — at 
a cost  of  $5  million  — to  devise  new 
tests  after  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
found  to  bar  the  practice  of  grading  the 
exams  on  a curve  to  ensure  better 
scores  for  minorities. 

But  when  the  new  test  was  admini- 
stered the  following  year,  only  five  of 
the  top  1 14  scorers  were  minorities. 
Daley  defended  the  exam,  saying  it 
was  fair  and  urging  test-takas  to  "study 
harder.” 

A similar  outcome  occurred  when 
sergeants  took  a lieutenants’  exam  — 


51  of  the  top  scorers  were  white  and 
three  were  black.  Daley  tried  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  by  nuking  13  addi 
tional  “mem  promotions"  that  in- 
cluded some  minority  sergeants  who 
hadn’t  taken  the  test  A white  sergeant 
sued  over  the  Mayor’s  action,  ami  the 
courts  ruled  that  such  promotions  could 
not  be  made  after  a test  already  had 
been  administered. 

In  January.  Daley  said  the  sergeants’ 
and  lieutenants’  lists  that  resulted  from 
the  test  developed  by  the  consultants 
would  be  scrapped  after  a round  of 
promotions  Adnanne  Bryant,  u may 
oral  aide,  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  410  promotions  had  been  made 
from  the  sergeants’  list,  while  108 
promotions  were  made  from  the  lieu- 
tenants’ lists.  Those  who  remain  on  the 
lists  “will  have  to  take  a test  again." 
she  said,  adding  that  Daley  has  pledged 
to  administer  promotional  tests  more 
frequently,  perhaps  as  often  as  every 
three  years. 

Bryant  said  that  while  no  deadline 


Deadline  for  adopting  code  of 
conduct  looms  in  Minnesota 


Under  a state  mandate,  Minnesota 
law  enforcement  agencies  must  adopt 
a uniform  code  of  conduct  by  July  1, 
and  the  state  Board  of  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training  has  stepped  in 
to  help  them  meet  the  requirement  by 
developing  an  eight-page  model  pol- 
icy on  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 

The  policy  is  organized  into  eight 
principles  that  define  the  misconduct, 
a ratonale  explaining  the  principle  and 
a set  of  rules.  The  policy  replaces  a 
general,  four- paragraph  “law  enforce- 
ment code  of  ethics"  that  many  critics 
said  fell  far  short  of  addressing  officer 
misconduct,  particularly  that  of  a sex- 
ual nature. 

“There  have  been  a lot  of  high- 
profile  cases  in  Minnesota  — not  un- 
like some  other  areas  of  the  country  — 
that  have  brought  a lot  of  attention  to 
law  enforcement  behiavor,"  said  John 
Laux,  the  former  Minneapolis  police 
chief  who  is  the  POST  board’s  execu- 
tive director.  “I  had  a number  of  high- 
profile  cases  (as  chief]  and  frankly, 
they  were  kind  of  ugly  — a rape  in  the 


back  seat  of  a squad  car,  an  assault  on 
a prisoner  in  handcuffs,  and  the  beat 
goes  on." 

The  model  policy  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  work  by  a diverse 
committee  whose  members  included 
representatives  from  the  Minnesota 
Coalition  for  Battered  Women,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Community  Action  Council 
and  a variety  of  civic  and  law  enforce- 
ment organizations 

“We  sat  around  a table  and  had 
some  mighty  heated  discussions,"  said 
Laux.  “The  bottom  line  was  we  needed 
to  do  this,  and  I made  a statement  up 
front  that  made  it  clear  that  if  we  didn’t 
do  it,  someone  will  do  it  for  us  and 
we'll  probably  like  what  they  do  even 
less." 

Some  law  enforcement  officials  have 
complained  that  the  model  policy  goes 
too  far,  but  Laux  said  he  convinced 
them  that  “we  need  to  make  a strong 
statement  to  the  community  that  we’re 
going  to  take  charge  of  our  own  des- 


tiny. This  is  what  we  arc  going  to  set  as 
a higher  standard  for  the  people  in  our 
profession." 

The  legislation  docs  not  require 
verification  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  they’ve  adopted  u code 
of  conduct,  but  the  lack  of  such  a code 
could  result  in  the  POST  board  apply- 
ing sanctions  aguiast  the  heads  of 
agencies  that  fail  to  comply  “My 
guess  is  that  over  50  percent  |of  the 
agencies]  will  three-hole  punch  it  and 
stick  in  (heir  department  manual," 
Laux  said. 

Committee  members  hailed  the 
POST  board’s  efforts,  and  lauded  Iziux’s 
handling  of  the  issue.  “We’re  pleased 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  some  very 
good,  clear  language  there  regarding 
domestic  violence  as  well  as  sexual 
assault.  We  were  very  pleased  with  the 
participants  and  the  POST  board’s 
willingness  to  take  their  recommenda- 
tions and  work  forward  on  them,"  said 
Amber  Williams,  legal  system  advo- 
cate for  the  Minnesota  Coalition  for 
Battered  Women 
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has  been  set  for  the  new  task  force  to 
nuke  its  recommendations  to  Daley, 
“We  don’t  intend  to  drag  this  out  over 
many  months  because  it’s  vitally 
important  that  we  be  prepared  to  start 
a round  ot  promotional  teals  within  the 
next  eight  to  12  months." 

Officer  Salvador  Man  me/,  the 
president  of  the  Latin  American  Police 
Association,  said  his  group  bucks  the 
latest  effort  und  will  usk  that  the  tusk 
force  consida  a system  under  which  us 
many  us  25  percent  of  promotions 
would  be  bused  on  merit  He  said  u 
similar  system  has  been  used  for  de 
tcctivcs.  youth  and  gung  crimes  offi 
cers.  “We  cun  also  envision  thut  being 
used  for  promotions  to  higher  ranks," 
he  said. 

But  Daley's  latest  move  brought 
cynical  responses  from  other  Chicugo 
police  ussociution  olficiuls,  who  suy 
their  members  urc  tired  of  watching 
their  chunccs  of  being  promoted  con- 
tinuully  evuporate  IX*1  Tom  Nolun. 
president  of  the  Fratcmul  Older  of 
Police,  suid  his  orguni/ulion's  request 


to  aid  the  Mayor  m the  promotional 
dispute  have  been  ignored 

“If  we  think  there's  some  foolish 
ness  going  on,  then  we'll  try  to  tight 
’em  in  court,"  Nolan  told  l.l;N  "The 
only  thing  that  we  want  is  for  them  to 
give  an  examination  that  everybody 
says  is  fair  We’re  just  trying  to  do  the 
nght  damned  thing  anti  so  tar  we  don’t 
seem  to  be  getting  anywhere  " 

Timothy  Nolan  of  the  licutcnnnls 
ussociution,  who  is  no  relation  to  the 
POP  president,  said  the  situation  has 
infuriated  members  and  is  attesting 
police  morale  "Idr  the  men  and  women 
who  studied  very  hard,  this  is  u slap  in 
the  luce  to  them,"  he  said  "They’re 
careers  arc  constantly  being  pm  on 
hold  when  they  have  played  by  the 
rules." 

It  the  new  tusk  force  lulls  to  come 
up  with  a fair  promotional  procedure. 
Tun  Nolun  predicted,  Daley  will  up 
point  unothcr,  this  one  a "gold  ribbon 
P®nel."  "He’s  going  to  get  it  the  way 
he  wants,  come  hell  or  high  water," 
Nolan  told  l JIN 
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International  police  academy 
marks  first  year  of  operation 


FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  (2nd  from  left)  and  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  (4tli  from  left)  are  among  the  international  dignitaries  at 
anniversary  ceremonies  in  Budapest. 


A dclcgaiion  of  high-level  U.S.  law 
enforcement  officials  journeyed  to 
Budapest,  Hungary,  last  month  to  mark 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Academy,  a 
multinational  police  training  program 
initiated  by  the  United  States  and 
Hungary  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  law  enforcement 
in  the  world’s  emerging  democracies 
Among  the  U.S.  dignitaries  in  at- 
tendance were  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno;  FBI  Director  Louie  Freeh;  John 
Magaw,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and 
Charles  Rinkevich,  director  of  the 
Federul  laiw  Enforcement  'training 
Center  in  Glynco,  Gu 

In  its  first  year,  132  students  from 
12  nations  Belarus,  the  Czech  Re 
public,  Slovakia,  Russiu.  Poland, 
Hungary,  Romania,  Estonia,  Latviu, 
Bulgaria,  Lithuania  und  Ukraine  have 
graduated  from  die  academy,  which  is 
also  seen  as  a key  effort  in  the  buttle 
against  increasing  transnational  crime 
Five  eight  week  (mining  courses, 
in  subjects  that  include  drug  trufftek 
ing,  organized  crime,  white-collar  crime 
und  human  rights,  arc  scheduled  at  the 
ucudemy  each  year,  ulong  with  one 
und  two-week  regional  seminars  on 


specialized  topics  and  crime  problems 
lastructon.,  who  urc  chosen  by  an  inter 
national  curriculum  committee  for  each 
eight  week  program,  have  coine  from 
the  United  States,  Canadu,  Great  Brit 
uin,  Germany.  Ireland,  Italy,  Russia, 
I lungary,  France  and  Belgium 

John  Juy  College  of  Criminal  Jus 
ticc  in  New  York  helped  to  develop  the 
curriculum  fir  ILEA,  including  a module 
on  human  dignity  that  college  presi- 
dent Gerald  W Lynch  said  has  univer- 


sal applications. 

“It  would  blow  Josef  Stalin’s  mind 
that  American  colleges  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  would  be  training 
Russians  in  1996,"  said  Lynch,  who 
attended  the  ceremony  on  April  22. 
“The  amazing  thing  to  me  is  that  this 
course  on  human  dignity  works  in  New 
York  City.  South  America,  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
We’ve  hit  on  something  that  really 
works  and  we’re  thrilled  with  it." 
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Adult  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders  may 
aggravate  recidivism 


Juveniles  tried  as  adults  in  Florida 
committed  new  and  sometimes  more' 
serious  crimes  at  a higher  rate  than 
those  whose  cases  were  handled  in 
juvenile  courts,  according  a new  study 
which  suggests  that  “get  tough"  ap- 
proaches to  juvenile  crime,  such  as 
transferring  cases  to  criminal  courts, 
have  “actually  aggravated  short-term 
recidivism." 

The  study,  conducted  by  research- 
ers at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
University  of  Central  Florida,  com- 
pared a group  of  2,738  youths  whose 
cases  were  transferred  to  adult  crimi- 
nal courts  with  a matched  sample  of 
youths  sentenced  in  the  juvenile  sys- 
tem during  1987.  It  found  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  transfers  were  rearrested  in 
the  year  after  their  release  from  cus- 
tody, while  19  percent  of  youths  whose 
cases  remained  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system  committed  new  offenses. 

Of  the  transfers  who  were  rear- 
rested,  93  percent  were  apprehended 
for  felony  offenses,  compared  to  85 
percent  of  those  in  the  non-transfer 
group,  said  the  study,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  issue  of  the  journal 
“Crime  & Delinquency." 

“Overall,  the  results  suggest  that 
transfer  in  Florida  has  had  little  deter- 
rent value,"  the  study  said.  “Nor  has 
it  produced  any  incapacitative  benefits 
that  enhance  public  safety.  Although 
transferred  youths  were  more  likely  to 
be  incarcerated  and  to  be  incarcerated 
for  longer  periods  than  those  retained 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  they 
quickly  reoffended  at  a higher  rate 
than  the  non-transferred  controls, 
thereby  negating  any  incapacitative 
benefits  that  might  have  been  achieved 
in  the  short  run." 

Researcher  Donna  Bishop,  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Legal  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Central  Florida  in  Orlando, 
said  “it  would  be  premature"  for  crimi- 


nal justice  officials  to  use  the  findings 
as  a rationale  for  implementing  or 
abandoning  -tougher  juvenile  justice 
strategies,  cautioning  that  the  study 
needs  to  be  replicated  to  see  if  similar 
results  occur  in  other  jurisdictions. 
“But  I would  hope  that  at  the  very 

Florida  study  says 
adult  handling 
produced  little 
incapacitative  or 
deterrent  value. 

least,  these  findings  might  give  pol- 
icy-makers pause  as  they  consider 
facilitating  methods  of  transferring 
offenders  to  criminal  court  and  the 
matter  of  transferring  greater  numbers 
of  youths  to  criminal  court,”  she  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

In  Florida,  which  Bishop  said  “has 
been  leading  the  nation  in  transferring 
[juvenile]  offenders  to  criminal  courts 
for  a number  of  years,"  the  study 
“doesn’t  show  that  there  are  either 
significant  incapacitative  or  deterrent 
benefits. ..over  the  short  term." 

Bishop  said  the  findings  prompt 
more  questions  that  could  be  tackled  in 
follow-up  research  to  determine  why 
juvenile  and  adult  court  processing 
have  such  different  effects  on  youths. 
Among  the  follow-up  areas  she  cited 
are  whether  the  transferred  juveniles 
are  more  likely  associate  with  other 
habitual  offenders  following  their 
convictions  and  jail  terms.  “As  a re- 
sult of  being  in  the  criminal  courts,  are 
they  more  likely  to  associate  with  other 
more  seasoned  offenders,"  she  mused, 
“and  is  that  part  of  the  reason  we’re 
seeing  quicker  recidivism  and  higher 
recidivism  among  those  transferred  to 
criminal  court?" 
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Going  ballistic: 


Feds'  bullet-matching  data  bases  boom 


In  1995,  Carl  Jones,  a suspected 
crack  dealer  in  Washington.  D.C.,  was 
lured  out  of  his  apartment  and  fatally 
shot-  Police  at  the  scene  recovered  the 
cartridge  casings  from  9mm.  and  .380 
semiautomatic  weapons.  Later,  three 
men  fitting  the  descriptions  of  indi- 
viduals involved  in  another  crime,  a 
robbery,  were  arrested  by  Pnncc 
George’s  County,  Md..  police  and  found 
to  be  carrying  a .380  semiautomatic. 
Another  man  was  arrested  by  a local 
Federal  task  force  with  a 9mm.  under 
the  wheel  well  of  his  car 

Using  new  computer  technology 
that  can  rapidly  compare  spent  ammu- 
nition found  at  crime  scenes,  the  shell 
casings  found  the  day  Jones  was  mur- 
dered were  checked  by  the  FBI  for 
matches.  The  9mm.  casings  were  linked 
to  a May  1992  murder  in  Prince  George’s 
County  and  to  another  shooting  inci- 
dent at  Jones’s  house  in  1993,  in  which 
two  people  were  injured. 

Linking  both  weapons  to  Jones’s 
murder  by  way  of  spent  shell  casings 


confirms  a belief  long  held  by  law 
enforcement  — that  a substantial  nun  ter 
of  homicides  and  shootings  are  done 
by  a relatively  small  number  of  crimi- 
nals. 

The  Jones  murder  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  shootings  nationwide  that 
have  been  linked  to  handguns  used  in 
other  murders.  Since  1992,  the  FBI  has 
kept  track  of  cartridge  casings  retrieved 
from  3,739  shootings  in  Maryland. 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  a data  base  called  Drugfire.  In  320 
cases  — nearly  one  in  10  — officials 
linked  two  or  more  shootings. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  has  developed  its  own 
data  base,  known  as  the  Integrated 
Ballistics  Identification  System  (IBIS), 
which  officials  in  Boston  have  used  to 
link  about  6 percent  of  907  shootings. 

While  the  matching  of  unique  marks 
created  by  a gun  on  a bullet  and  its 
casing  has  been  used  in  ballistics  tests 
since  the  1920s.  IBIS  and  Drugfire  can 
compare  thousands  of  rounds  within 


seconds,  eliminating  the  need  (dr  darens 
of  examiners.  "We  couldn't  hire  enough 
people  to  do  this  work,”  said  Joseph 
Vince  Jr.,  chief  of  the  ATF’s  firearms 
enforcement  division. 

As  important  from  a policy  stand- 
point, the  data  “are  further  corrobo- 
rating evidence  that  some  offenders 
commit  far  more  than  their  share  of  the 
violence,"  said  Mark  H.  Moore,  a 
professor  of  criminal  justice  policy  at 
Harvard  University’s  Kennedy  School 
of  Government.  “One  conclusion  is 
that  the  same  people  do  a lot  of  crime. 
Or  you  can  conclude  that  when  guns 
are  used  in  crimes,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  used  in  subsequent  crimes  " 

Some  74,000  murders  with  fire- 
arms were  recorded  by  police  from 
1990  to  1994.  and  an  increasing  per 
ccntagc  of  the  crimes  were  blamed  on 
unknown  persons  who  were  strangers 
to  their  victims. 

While  some  of  the  crimes,  such  as 
shootouls  between  gang  members,  are 
witnessed,  many  arc  not,  some  experts 


say  that  using  technology  as  another 
tool  to  keep  down  crime  in  some  urban 
centers  will  become  the  noon 

During  a recent  speech  in  Detroit, 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  B.  Rubin 
likened  the  use  of  the  IBIS  system  to 
finding  a needle  in  a haystack  “If  you 
can  tie  bullets  or  shell  casings  from 
different  crimes  to  a particular  gun. 
and  you  find  that  weapon,  that  sigmfi 
candy  increases  the  chances  you’ve 
found  the  criminal " 

IBIS  may  not  solve  a crime,  said 
Detective  Sgt  Robert  Scobie  of  the 
Boston  police,  but  it  can  help  to  give 
direction  to  an  investigation, 

Scobie  pointed  to  a case  in  which  a 
gun  was  found  by  some  children  play 
ing  in  the  hallwuy  of  an  apartment 
building  The  discovery  of  u weapon, 
said  Scobie,  often  prompts  an  IBIS 
query,  and  in  this  cuse,  by  feeding  the 
system  images  of  used  casings  teat- 


fired  by  police,  the  gun  was  linked  to 
an  unsolved  homicide  and  assault 
Investigators  can  now  look  to  who 
had  accevi  to  the  lull  way . said  Scobie 
While  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the 
homicide,  there  were  witnesses  to  the 
assault,  und  without  the  IBIS  system, 
he  said,  police  might  never  have  ’’had 
any  indication  that  these  were  linked.” 
The  computerized  ballistics  analy- 
sis also  works  once  the  gun  is  recov- 
ered. Police  can  use  u weapon’s  serial 
number  to  trace  it  back  towaid  the 
weupon’s  original  owner  anil  then  work 
forward  to  whoever  might  have  had 
the  weapon  most  recently 

Also,  by  telling  individuals  caught 
with  the  gun  that  it  had  been  linked  to 
u violent  crime,  police  can  pm  more 
pressure  on  them  in  an  mtenogation, 
pnhn|*>  pmmpling  them  to  reveal  wliere 
the  fireurm  came  from  if  they  are  not 
the  actual  perpetrators  ol  the  crime 


CDC  calls  a ceasefire  to 
research  on  gun  injuries 


Know  Who’s  In  That  Car 
Before  You  Leave  Yours 


Feeling  the  political  heat  from  gun 
proponents,  officials  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  said 
earlier  this  month  that  for  the  first  time 
in  over  a decade,  they  will  not  seek  re- 
search proposals  on  firearms  injuries. 

Instead,  the  CDC  will  fund  studies 
that  examine  the  “social  and  economic 
factors  that  contribute  to  violence," 
said  Mary  Ann  Fenley.  a spokeswoman 
for  the  center 

The  decision  will  likely  mean  an 
end  to  CDC  funding  for  one  of  its  more 
controversial  grantees.  Dr.  Arthur 
Kellerman,  director  of  Emory  Univer- 
sity’s Center  for  Injury  Control.  It  was 
Kellerman  who  found  that  homes  with 
guns  were  five  times  more  likely  than 
homes  without  firearms  to  be  the  scene 
of  a suicide,  and  three  times  more 
likely  to  be  the  scene  of  a homicide. 

Kellerman’s  research,  based  on  1 ,860 
murders  in  three  cities,  was  published 
last  year  by  The  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  Now  his  $270,000  grant 
from  the  CDC  is  about  to  run  out,  and 
his  application  for  more  money  was 
rejected. 

“I  thought  it  was  a very  strong 
proposal,  and  this  will  be  the  first  time 
in  my  career  that  I won’t  be  funded  by 


the  CDC,"  Kellerman  said.  “I  will 
look  elsewhere.  But  there  are  many 
who  have  been  critical  of  gun  research, 
so  I don’t  anticipate  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  support.” 

Kellerman’s  research  has  been 
harshly  criticized  by  gun-ownership 
advocates,  who  say  his  work  is  unreli- 
able and  politically  biased  in  favor  of 
gun  control.  In  contrast,  they  cite  a 


gun  LUIIUUI.  ill  wwn  UWI,  uiv;  v.iv  — . — - — 

Suit  against  gun  makers 
gets  judge's  green  light 

Victims  of  firearms  violence  may  take  adequate  st 


study  done  by  Prof  Gary  Fleck  of 
Florida  State  University,  which  sug- 
gests that  firearms  are  used  in  self- 
defense  2.5  million  times  a year,  and 
that  in  one  in  six  of  those  incidents,  the 
person  using  the  weapon  believes  he  is 
saving  a life. 

The  scientific  establishment,  in- 
cluding the  CDC,  has  criticized  Fleck’s 
research  as  statistically  uasouixl 
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Victims  of  firearms  violence  may 
be  packing  a new  weapon  in  their  legal 
arsenal  after  a Federal  judge  in  New 
York  ruled  that  the  families  of  two 
homicide  victims  may  move  ahead 
with  their  lawsuit  against  47  gun  manu- 
facturers to  find  out  whether  they  had 
taken  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
weapons  from  flowing  into  illegal 
markets. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Jack  B.  Wein- 
stein — announced  in  March  and  ex- 
panded on  in  court  papers  filed  May  2 
— allows  the  addition  of  29  additional 
shooting  victims  to  the  suit,  originally 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  families  of 
two  victims  shot  in  separate  incidents 
with  legally  obtained  weapons. 

The  lawyer  representing  the  two 
families,  Elisa  Barnes,  said  she  in- 
tends to  prove  that  by  flooding  the 
market,  gun  makers  were  aware  of  the 
market  for  illegal  weapons  but  did  not 


take  adequate  steps  to  curb  illegal  sales. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  case  in- 
volving the  industry’s  marketing  prac- 
tices, according  to  legal  experts. 

“This  is  the  first  case  that  I’m 
aware  of  where  someone  has  tried  to 
hold  the  industry  collectively  liable," 
said  Dennis  Henigan  of  the  Center  to 
Prevent  Handgun  Violence. 

Gun  producers  distribute  their  good* 
through  Federally  licensed  and  regu- 
lated dealers,  yet  a vast  underground 
market  exists,  often  supplied  by  those 
who  buy  guns  in  states  where  the  law* 
are  lax  and  then  resell  them  in  places 
with  more  stringent  controls. 

Richard  Feldman,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Shooting  Sports 
Council,  an  Atlanta-based  trade  asso- 
ciation, told  The  New  York  Times: 
“After  a consumer  purchases  our 
product,  we  have  no  control  over  what 
happens  to  that  product." 


BS  Cerulean 


Approaching  an  unknown  vehicle  can  create  a 
dangerous  iltuatlon  Who*  In  that  vehicle?  Willi 
PackrtC  luster  Patrol,  you  liave  direct  access  to  NCIC, 
NUTS,  motor  vehicle  record*,  and  your  polite 
headquarter*'  local  database,  without  even  leaving 
your  patrol  car, 

■ Access  complete  criminal  data  quickly  and 
automatically  without  risking  unauthorized 
reception 

■ Prepare  and  transmit  reports  to  headquarter* 
directly  from  your  vehicle  In  the  Held 

■ Send  private  messages  to  one  user,  a 
predellncd  group,  or  all  users  simultaneously 
A rcady-torun  hard ware/solt ware  solution, 

Packelf  luster  Patrol  bring*  dispatch-quality  Information 
to  olllrers  In  the  Held  IJnks  to  CAD,  mlianred  911. 
and  the  Global  Positioning  System  Improve  operational 
elflclency  through  ’closest  car*  dispatching 

Yet,  Pat krt(  luster  Patrol  I*  so  allordable  you  can 
easily  provide  Its  power  to  your  entire  lorre 
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ZAK  TOOL 

lifetime  handcuff  keys 


P.O.  Box  382,  Temple  City,  CA  CA  91780 
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Call  for  Info:  • PH:  (818)  447-5561 
FAX:  (818)  445-5604 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


Much  of  what  police  Unlay  do  routinely,  even  take  for  granted  - such  things  as  patrol,  handling 
domestic  violence,  managing  calls  for  service,  community  policing,  use  of  force,  analyzing  crime 
statistics,  the  use  of  body  armor  and  rum-lethal  weapons  - can  be  said  to  have  stemmed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  work  undertaken  or  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  Established 
25  years  ago  to  “understand  what  works  and  disseminate  useful  knowledge  to  practitioners.  “ 
NIJ  has  been  the  engine  behind  much  of  the  profound  changes  in  American  policing  in  recent 
decades.  And,  astonishingly,  it  has  done  so  with  a budget  that  its  current  director  and  many 
observers  characterize  as  “shockingly  low.  * 

Jeremy  Travis,  the  institute 's  current  Director,  was  appointed  by  President  Clinton  in  March 
1994  Travis  says  he  does  not  believe  in  “prescribing  specific  topics  "for  research,  and  since 
taking  office  he  has  developed  a broad  research  plan  intended  to  allow  more  flexibility  in  what  is 
funded.  One  of  the  rrutin  items  on  NIJ's  current  agenda  is  the  evaluation  of  the  COPS  program  — 
the  Clinton  Administration's  initiative  to  fund  the  hiring  of  100,000  community  policing  officers. 
Travis  notes,  “It  is  very  important,  as  a Eederal  research  agency,  that  we  inform  Congress,  the 
public  and  the  policing  community  about  the  impact  of  this  major  ruttional  Initiative.  " The  $14- 
milllon  study  may  be  the  largest  single  endeavor  that  NIJ  is  involved  in,  but  Travis  is  also  a 
ardent  advocate  of  relationships  between  police  and  researchers  at  the  local  level.  To  this  end, 
NIJ  has  been  funding  a number  of  projects  ainurd  at  bringing  police  departments  together  with 
local  universities  to  form  research  /tartnerships. 

Under  Travis direction,  NIJ  is  looking  ahead  even  as  it  keeps  an  eye  on  the  past.  He  has  made 
it  a priority  to  revisit  old  research  by  replicating  seminal  stuiUes  conducted  in  the  1970s.  Looking 
ahead,  Travis  has  emphasized  what  he  calls  " intramural  research,  ’ an  in-house  effort  that 
represents  a marked  change  from  past  practice,  when  NIJ  personnel  only  oversaw  research 
conducted  by  outside  indlvidiuds  and  groups.  One  of  the  first  such  efforts,  Violence  in  American 
Cities,  Is  a project  tluit  will  have  NIJ  researchers  looking  at  crime  rales  over  the  last  10  years  in 
the  country's  largest  75  jurisdictions  In  an  attempt  to  learn  why  levels  of  crime  luive  fluctuated. 

For  Travis,  who  holds  J.l).  and  M.P.A.  degrees  from  New  York  University,  the  career  move  to 
NIJ  represented  a “cultural  switch  from  the  very  hierarchical  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, " where  he  was  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Ix-gal  Mutters,  “to  the  very  loose  and 
academic  culture  of  the  the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  " He  Is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that 
his  extended  service  In  the  upper  echelons  of  the  NYPD  helped  him  greatly  in  his  understanding 
of  policing  and,  in  particular,  community  jwlicing.  Previously,  Travis  was  chief  counsel  to  the 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  criminal  justice,  served  as  a law  clerk  to  Jiulge  (now  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice)  Ruth  Under  Cinsburg,  was  executive  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Criminal  Justice  Agency,  atul  headed  the  Victim/Witness  Assistance  Project  for  the  Vera  Institute 
of  Justice.  It's  a base  of  experience  tluit  seems  perfectly  suited  to  Travis's  aim  of  bringing  a big- 
picture  view  of  crimirutl  Justice  to  the  NIJ. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Jeremy  Travis 

Director  of  the  National  Institute 

of  Justice 


"We  know  that  crime  is  expensive;  we  know  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
is  expensive.  What  we  don’t  understand  very  well  is  that  the  individual 
victimizations,  the  individual  trauma  and  emotional  suffering,  when 
aggregated,  reflect  an  enormous  social  cost." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Since  you  became  director  of  NU  about  a year  and  a half  ago, 
what  research  has  the  institute  produced  that  you  believe  to  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  policing 
community? 

TRAVIS:  The  most  important  new  initiative  ut  the  Federal  level  is  the  Crime  Act  of  1994. 

Within  that,  the  most  ambitious  undertaking  is  the  community  policing  initiative.  At  NU  we  are 
working  very  closely  with  the  COPS  office,  the  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  Office  in 
the  Justice  Department,  to  develop  a research  initiative  that  will  enable  us  to  leam  from  this 
major  investment  in  policing,  so  we’re  very  proud  that  last  year  we  announced  a $ 14-million 
research  program  on  policing  issues,  funded  with  Crime  Act  funds,  that  has  a number  of  compo- 
nents. 

We  want  to  understand  at  a national  level  the  impact  of  this  community  policing  initiative  to 
put  100,000  officers  on  the  street,  and  to  use  15  percent  of  that  money  to  mount  demonstration 
projects  and  help  police  departments  engage  in  organizational  transformation  toward  community 
policing.  It’s  very  important  as  a Federal  research  agency  that  we  inform  Congress  and  the  public 
and  the  policing  community  about  the  impact  of  this  major  national  initiative.  The  first  thing 
we’re  doing  is  funding  a national  evaluation,  which  is  looking  at  how  this  Federal  initiative  is 
affecting  local  policing.  Secondly,  we’re  funding  a number  of  studies  to  look  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  police  departments  toward  community  policing:  to  understand  the  obstacles,  the  process  of 
change,  and  the  value  of  community  policing  by  looking  at  a number  of  departments  around  the 


country.  Third,  we’re  evaluating  specific  crime  control  strategies  to  understand  the  impact  of 
particular  problem-solving  efforts  on  crime  problems  such  as  guns,  violence,  elder  abuse,  truancy 
and  drug  markets.  We’re  funding  these  because  Congress  was  concerned  not  just  about  commu- 
nity policing.  Congress  was  concerned  about  effective  policing  — what  is  working  in  dealing  with 
particular  problems.  We  want  to  understand  the  effectiveness  of  various  strategies  in  different 
departments. 

We’ve  also  devoted  a significant  part  of  our  investment  to  fund  research  into  understanding 
the  relationship  between  the  police  and  the  community.  Again,  this  reflects  the  Congressional 
interest  in  developing  a policing  philosophy  that  is  more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  communities.  So 
we  are  looking  at  how  the  community  perceives  the  police,  and  what  is  effective  in  reducing 
levels  of  fear  within  the  community.  And.  finally,  we’ve  funded  a number  of  research  partner- 
ships at  the  local  level  between  local  universities  and  local  police  departments  to  encourage  the 
development  of  openness  to  the  research  process  on  the  part  of  police  departments,  and  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  researchers  to  look  at  policing  issues. 

So  in  terms  of  what  NU  is  doing  at  the  national  level,  far  and  away  the  most  important 
research  undertaking  since  I’ve  been  here  has  been  developing  this  research  initiative  with  the 
COPS  office,  and  funding  it  at  the  level  of  $14  million.  And  now  we  are  starting  to  develop  next 
year’s  research  agenda. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  evaluating  the  COPS  office  program,  there  are  some  who  say  it  will  be  difficult 
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"The  police  profession  has  been  willing  to  change  over  time  in  response  to  research 
findings,  even  though  those  research  findings  have  sometimes  been  very  painful.  They 
challenged  the  orthodoxy  of  the  way  police  departments  did  their  work. " 


if  not  impossible  to  do  because  it  will  essentially  involve  one 
branch  of  the  Justice  Department  critiquing  another.  How 
objective  can  you  really  be? 

TRAVIS:  We  were  very  careful  in  designing  our  research  plan 
to  ensure  that  the  evaluation  research  is  funded  through  a 
competitive  process  with  a peer  review  by  independent 
academics,  and  that  the  grant  awards  are  made  by  the  NU 
Director,  not  by  some  process  that  involves  people  outside  of 
NU.  We  did  this  to  ensure  that  the  research  process  and  the 
research  findings  are  objective.  That’s  very  important  to  NU  in 
terms  of  our  mission,  it’s  important  to  the  research  community 
to  insure  objectivity,  and  I believe  it’s  ultimately  important  to 
the  development  of  the  policing  profession  to  know  that  the 
research  findings  have  been  arrived  at  independently.  So  the 
process  that  we  undertook  was  designed  to  ensure  that  objectiv- 
ity. In  this  specific  case,  the  national  evaluation  of  th?  commu- 
nity policing  initiative  will  be  undertaken  through  a grant  to  the 
Urban  Institute  that  was  competitively  awarded. 

LEN:  When  do  you  think  some  of  these  findings  will  begin 
coming  through? 

TRAVIS:  Most  of  the  grant  awards  are  two-year  grant  awards 
that  typically  require  interim  reports  after  a year.  Most  of  these 
were  awarded  last  September 

The  'flavor  of  the  month'? 

LEN:  In  recent  years  community  policing  has  a become  a real 
driving  force  around  the  country,  and  some  say  that  this 
emphasis  on  community  policing  has  become  a kind  of  “flavor 
of  the  month,”  forcing  other  types  of  research  onto  the  back 
burner.  Do  you  think  this  is  a valid  criticism? 

TRAVIS:  If  you  look  at  the  NU  research  portfolio  on  policing 
issues,  you’ll  see  a balance  between  evaluation  of  community 
policing  initiatives  and  basic  research  into  policing  issues.  For 
example,  we  have  funded  a number  of  research  studies  on  the 
use  of  force,  which  are  funded  because  that  is  an  important 
issue  in  policing.  Some  would  say  that  there’s  a community 
policing  perspective  on  the  use  of  force,  but  our  interest  is 
much  more  fundamental  than  that,  in  terms  of  simply  trying  to 
understand  this  important  issue  from  a policing  perspective. 
Similarly,  we  funded  research  recently  on  police  officer  stress 
and  suicide,  and  the  effectiveness  of  various  departmental 
interventions  on  on-the-job  stress.  That  is  not  typically  a 
community  policing  issue,  but  is  very  important  to  the  profes- 
sion. Finally,  one  of  the  most  sizable  investments  we  made  in 
FY  ’96  research  was  on  the  observational  studies  that  are  being 
undertaken  in  Indianapolis  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  research- 
ers are  being  funded  to  replicate  some  of  the  important  studies 
done  a number  of  years  ago  by  Reiss  and  Ostrom  to  understand 
the  day-to-day  work  of  policing  in  its  most  basic  sense.  That 
goes  to  the  very  basic  questions  of  how  do  police  do  their  jobs. 
So  I think  the  portfolio  is  in  fact  balanced,  and  will  yield 
knowledge  about  very  fundamental  parts  of  policing  way 
beyond  the  community  policing  initiatives. 

LEN:  Could  you  describe  these  replication  studies  — because 
again,  we've  spoken  to  practitioners  who  believe  that  a lot  of 
police  research  doesn't  have  much  practical  application  to  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  their  departments. 

TRAVIS:  We  place  an  emphasis  on  understanding  the  practical 
applications  of  research.  A lot  of  our  effort  has  been  to  dis- 
seminate research  findings  to  practitioners,  to  get  findings  out 
quickly  and  to  make  those  findings  understandable  to  practitio- 
ners. We’ve  made  a number  of  strides  in  that  over  the  past  year 
or  so.  The  locally  initiated  partnerships  was  specifically  an 
effort  to  develop  immediate  applicability  of  research  findings 
within  those  departments  and,  by  extension,  other  departments. 

The  replication  of  the  observational  studies  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spectrum.  It’s  really  an  effort  to  develop  a research 
understanding  of  bow  policing  has  changed  over  the  past  23 
years.  It’s  been  20  years  since  those  original  studies  were  done. 
Any  profession,  policing  included,  should  from  time  to  time 
understand  bow  the  profession's  function  are  being  earned  out 
on  a day-to-day  basis.  And  the  police  profession  has  benefited 
from  those  earlier  studies  enormously.  So  the  yield  of  those 
studies  will  in  fact  be  over  the  longer  term  as  we  develop  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  what  police  officers  do  every 
day.  So  while  the  benefits  will  be  longer  term,  those  studies  are 
more  reflective  of  the  day-to-day  work  of  police  officers. 

LEN:  It  wasn't  all  that  long  ago  that  police  departments  were 


really  loath  to  allow  researchers  into  then  midst  And,  of 
course,  those  20-year-old  studies,  that  you're  describing  were 
really  landmarks,  not  only  for  their  results,  but  for  the  simple 
fact  that  they  actually  got  in  there  and  produced  something  As 
you  see  it.  how  have  things  changed,  and  as  important,  why  do 
you  think  they've  changed? 

TRAVIS:  There’s  no  question  that  the  police  profession  is 
much  more  open  to  research  now  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  If 
you  talk  to  some  of  the  pioneer  researchers  — Jerry  Skolnick,  A1 
Reiss  and  others  — they're  impressed  and  astonished  at  how 
much  access  today's  researchers  have  into  police  departments 
Why  has  this  happened?  I think  it’s  because  the  police  profes 
sion  has  been  willing  to  change  over  time  in  response  to 
research  findings,  even  though  those  research  findings  have 
sometimes  been  very  painful  Take  the  findings  of  the  Kansas 
City  Preventive  Patrol  study  in  the  mid-1970s  Those  findings 
were  very  painful  to  the  profession  because  they  challenged  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  way  police  departments  did  their  work 
Twenty  years  later,  however,  we  sec  that  the  profession  has 
been  able  to  respond  to  those  findings  incrementully  by 
allowing  researchers  to  look  at  foot  patrols,  to  look  at  problem 
solving  policing,  to  look  at  fear-reduction  programs,  to  look  ut 
domestic  violence.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  profession  has 
responded  by  saying  “We  can  do  better  " The  public  has  been 
willing,  in  my  view,  to  give  the  police  profession  u lot  of  credit 
for  being  responsive  to  research.  So  I think  the  police  profes 
sion  has  seen  the  benefit  of  the  research  thut’s  been  conducted 
I also  think  that  there’s  been  a number  of  institutional  urrangc 
ments  within  the  profession  that  have  promoted  the  value  of 
research  — the  Police  Foundation,  PERF,  the  Kennedy  School, 
to  name  a few.  There’s  a commendable  openness  to  research. 

Having  their  say 

LEN:  Is  there  more  input  by  the  law  enforcement  community 
nowadays  in  terms  of  setting  the  research  ugenda? 

TRAVIS:  Absolutely.  The  best  example  of  that  comes  from  the 
recent  NU-sponsored  workshop  on  measuring  police  perform 


ance  — we  called  it  the  Measuring  What  Matters  workshop  — 
where  we  brought  together  police  executives,  researchers  and 
representatives  of  community  organizations  to  talk  about  how 
to  measure  police  effectiveness.  In  that  one-day  workshop,  we 
saw  the  police  executives  saying  to  the  research  community  that 
they  wanted  research  to  help  them  understand  what  they  were 
doing.  The  police  practice  has  changed  significantly,  and  there 
was  a call  to  the  research  community  to  come  in  and  try  to 
understand  what  was  working  and,  by  implication,  what  wasn't. 
We  had  Bill  Bratton,  Dennis  Nowicki.  Tom  Koby,  Johnny 
Johnson,  a number  of  police  executives  there  saying,  “We’re 
doing  things  that  are,  we  think,  important,  but  we  also  under- 
stand that  we  need  some  objectivity  to  grasp  the  consequences 
on  crime  and  fear  of  this  new  approach  to  policing,  and  that 
requires  research."  So  there’s  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
much  of  the  research  today  is  being  conducted  because  police 
executives  are  saying  that  they  want  research. 

LEN:  Between  NU,  the  COPS  office  and  other  branches  of  the 
Justice  Department,  there’s  a lot  of  money  out  there  for 
community  policing.  Is  the  impact  of  this  level  of  funding 
what’s  pushing  community  policing  forward?  After  all,  one 
police  chief  told  us  that  he  was  advised  to  refer  to  nearly 
anything  in  a grant  application  as  “community  policing"  and 
significantly  improve  his  chances  of  being  funded.  Or.  perhaps, 
is  community  policing  flourishing  in  the  United  Stales  because 
it  really  is  that  good  an  idea? 

TRAVIS:  Certainly,  the  Crime  Act,  which  represents  a 
significant  investment  of  funds  in  expanding  and  changing 
policing,  reflects  the  view  that  community  policing  is  more 
effective.  Look  at  the  statute.  There’s  no  question  that  this  is  an 
effort  to  move  policing  in  a direction  of  being  more  commu- 
nity-focused, more  problem-oriented  in  its  focus,  and  more 
effective  in  terms  of  ultimate  results.  It  is  more  than  an  effort  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  100.000  police  officers,  and  that  is  by  intent. 
There’s  no  question  that  this  is  what  Congress  had  in  mind  and 


this  is  what  the  President  had  in  nund 

The  researc  h question  that  vie  hope  to  address  is  whether 
this  substantial  investment  had  the  effects  ih*  were  anticipated, 
and  what  effects  did  it  have?  On  one  level  the  ^search  question ' 
can  be  answered  by  determining  whether  the  police  officers 
were  hired  But  because  Congress  tiad  a much  mue  ambitious 
objective  in  mind  namely  to  move  the  policing  |«ofession 
more  quickly  in  a direction  where  it  was  already  heated,  toward 
community  (hilicing  then  the  research  question  becomes 
much  more  complex,  such  as  whether  departments  me  nuking 
certain  efforts  thut  they  otherwise  would  not  have  made.  S*. 
people  who  think  the  Crime  Act  represents  a sort  of  u push 
toward  community  policing  are  right  That’s  what  Congress  u d 
the  President  expected  There  are  a number  of  questions  beyoixl 
that,  but  thut  is  certainly  whut  was  intended 

Funding  with  teeth 

LEN:  A frequent  complaint  heard  from  researchers  we’vt 
interviewed  over  the  years  is  that  the  Federal  research  budget 
for  criminal  justice  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  task  ut  hund. 
More  is  spent  on  the  study  of  tooth  decay,  they  suy,  limn  on  the 
study  of  crime  Ideally,  how  much  more  would  you  want  lor 
NU,  und  whut  would  you  Npend  it  on? 

TRAVIS:  Our  current  funding  is  for  $30  million,  lust  year’s 
funding  wus  for  $27  million.  I think  thut  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  research  into  crime  mid  violence,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  criminal  justice  response  to  rising  levels  of  crime,  and  oil 
the  value  of  prevention  mid  crime-control  strategies  is  slun  k 
ingly  low,  particularly  given  the  priority  that  the  public  place* 
und  rightfully  so  on  the  issue  of  crime,  und  the  levels  of 
expenditure  thut  state  und  local  governments  me  making  in 
respoasc  to  crime  Whut  we  have  done  Ims  been  to  ensure  llmt 
the  work  that  NU  does,  in  the  era  of  the  Crime  Act,  reflects  the 
fuel  that  there  is  significant  Federal  investment  m rcs|>onding  to 
crime:  the  community  policing  title,  the  Violence  Aguinst 
Women  title,  the  corrections  title,  the  drug  courts  und  the  like 
We  have  decided  to  take  between  I and  5 percent  of  the  money 
in  cuch  of  those  program  ureas  to  fund  a research  initiative 


within  NU  connected  to  that  program  urea  NU  typically  invests 
between  $3  million  und  $4  million  each  year  in  new  research. 
Last  year  we  invested  $14  million  in  policing  research,  the 
single  largest  investment  in  policing  rescurch  ever  We  also 
invested  about  $1  million  in  research  on  violence  ugumxt 
women,  another  $1  million  on  boot-cumps  rescurch,  unothcr 
half-million  on  drug  court  research,  all  connected  with  the 
Crime  Act  Our  strategy  has  been  to  develop  research  und 
evaluation  programs  that  parallel  the  (‘rime  Act  initiatives  so 
we  can  team  from  this  era  of  enormous  innovation  und  major 
Federal  crime-control  initiative  Then  we  translate  dial  learning 
into  practice  at  the  state  and  local  level,  und  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  next  Federal  initiative,  whatever  thut  may  be 

LEN:  Your  mention  of  the  corrections  title  reminds  us  that 
you've  been  said  to  have  a “thing"  for  sentencing,  that  that’s 
an  area  you’re  particularly  interested  in. 

TRAVIS:  That’s  right  Within  NU  we’re  giving  a lot  of 
attention  to  the  issue  of  sentencing  research,  both  in  its  broad 
and  iu  narrow  contexts.  Narrowly,  there’s  tire  need  to  evaluate 
the  correctional  initiatives  of  the  Crime  Act,  such  os  boot 
camps,  and  sentencing  and  drug  treatment  in  prisons.  More 
broadly  we’re  asking  what  role  NU  should  play  in  assisting 
policy  makers  of  the  state  and  load  levels  in  addressing  the 
issues  of  sentencing  and  corrections  and  justice. 

We  think  there’s  a need  to  do  this  because  of  the  substantial 
investments  that  are  being  made  in  imprisonment;  there’s  a 
need  to  do  this  because  the  courts  are  overwhelmed  with  cases, 
particularly  in  areas  where  mandatory  mini  mu  ms  and  three- 
strikes  legislation  are  clogging  the  plea  bargaining  and 
dispositional  processes.  But  we’re  doing  this  most  broadly 
because  there’s  a strong  interest  at  the  local  level  in  thinking 
differently  about  how  we  sentence  offenders  and  what  the  role 
of  community  should  be,  what  the  role  of  drug  treatment  should 
be.  what  the  role  of  victims  should  be  in  the  sentencing  process. 

Continued  on  Page  12 


"People  who  think  the  Crime  Act  represents  a sort  of  a 
push  toward  community  policing  are  right.  That’s  what 
Congress  and  the  President  expected. " 
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Continued  from  Fane  1 1 

It’8  not  an  area  where  NIJ  ha*  done  sufficient  work,  in  my 
judgment  So  we’re  thinking  about  restorative  justice;  we  re 
thinking  about  drug  treatment,  we’re  thinking  about  alternative 
sentencing  scheme*  and  community  court*,  there  arc  a lot  of 
very  interesting  innovation*  being  undertaken  by  thoughtful 
practitioner*.  We’re  trying  to  bring  those  people  together  to 
learn  from  each  other  and  to  develop  a research  agenda 

One  of  the  strong  lesson*  of  the  community  policing  move 
ment  over  the  past  10  years  ha*  been  the  focus  on  problem 
solving,  on  developing  strategics  that  respond  to  the  variety  of 
crime  problems,  the  variety  of  criminal  offenders  und  the 
variety  of  communities.  That  philosophy  is  now  starting  to 
influence  the  way  other  practitioners  think  about  how  they  do 
their  work  Whether  it’s  prosecutor*  looking  at  community 
prosecution,  or  judges  thinking  ubout  drug  court*  und  domestic 
violence  court*  und  DWI  courts  and  community  court*,  or  pro 
bation  officers  thinking  about  how  to  dcul  with  sex  offenders 
and  drug  addicts,  the  problem-solving  approach  is  very  power 
ful.  It  raise*  very  fundamental  question*  ubout  the  wuy  wc  think 
about  imprisonment.  The  question  then  is  how  to  incorporate  a 
problem  solving  uppmach  into  traditional  sentencing  schemes 
So  we’re  ul  the  very  beginning  of  u very  exciting  period  of 
applying  some  lesson*  from  community  policing  to  our 
uppronch  towurd  sentencing  and  punishment  und  justice 

LEN;  Do  you  think  that  the  criminal  justice  system,  generally 
spcukmg,  ha*  the  kind  of  sophistication  needed  to  handle  the 
degree  of  specialization  you’re  describing  one  kind  of 
treatment  for  Offender  A.  another  kind  for  Offender  B,  hard 
time  imprisonment  for  Offender  C,  und  so  forth? 

I’RAVIS:  It’s  not  a traditional  way  of  thinking,  granted,  but 
there  ure  u number  of  jurisdictions  where  innovative  practitio- 
ner* are  engaged  in  precisely  thin  kind  ol  thinking.  It  may 
require  a different  orientation  and  a different  relationship 
between  criminal  justice  agencies,  und  u non-truditional 
relationship  among  defease,  prosecution,  probation  und  judges; 
in  (hut  sense  it  is  more  umbitious  than  changing  one  ugency, 
like  the  police  ugencies.  Hut  I’m  optimistic;  I think  it  s doable 


effective  response  to  changing  patterns  of  crime  and  drug  use. 

LEN:  Why  doesn’t  the  DUF  survey  include  alcohol  use? 

TRAVIS:  Good  question  You  may  have  suggested  the  next 
DUF  study. 

Number  theory 

LEN:  Recently,  some  areas  around  the  country  have  experi- 
enced dramatic  decrease*  in  crime.  Is  any  research  being 
conducted  to  determine  what  happened?  After  all,  a constant 
disadvantage  of  any  Federal  agency  under  any  Administration  is 
that  it  really  can’t  turn  on  a dime,  so  it  begs  the  question  of 
whether  the  news  of  crime  decreases  is  in  fact  too  new  to  have 
sparked  any  interest  in  the  research  arena. 

TRAVIS:  There’s  been  very  strong  interest  within  the  Justice 
Department  on  the  rapid  decline  of  violent  crime  rates  in  some 
cities.  NU  ha*  been  involved  in  discussions  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  trying  to  understand  this,  and  also  in  trying  to 
understand  the  coming  crime  wave  as  predicted  by  some 
In  response  to  the  reductions  in  crime,  we’ve  done  two  things. 
One  is  the  Measure  Wliat  Matters  series  that  wc  sponsored, 
which  will  spin  off  u separate  research  portfolio  on  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  police.  But  more  directly,  more  immedi- 
ately, we  have  developed  an  in-house  research  project  called 
Violence  in  American  Cities,  where  we  will  be  looking  at 
changes  in  crime  rates  over  the  last  10  years  in  the  75  largest 
jurisdictions  in  the  country,  with  particular  in-depth  attention 
being  paid  to  those  cities  that  have  experienced  the  most  rapid 
declines,  rapid  increases,  and  rapid  declines  following  rapid 


implications  of  its  findings  have  to  be  thought  through  sepa- 
rately and  carefully. 

LEN:  What  are  among  those  policy  implications? 

TRAVIS:  Well,  I think  the  most  effective  policy  is  to  prevent 
crimes  from  happening.  I think  this  report  suggests  that 
investment  in  crime  prevention  is  a wise  social  investment. 
Whether  that  crime  prevention  comes  about  by  after-school 
programs,  truancy  programs  or  the  wide  use  of  incarceration  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  there’s  an  investment  that  pays 
benefits  in  terms  of  reducing  these  costs.  So  the  debate  over 
crime-control  policy  just  takes  on  an  added  urgency  by 
reminding  us  that  they’re  very  real  costs. 

Tools  of  the  trade 

LEN:  With  respect  to  another  component  of  NU,  namely  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  there  appears  to  be  greater 
activity  than  in  the  recent  past.  What's  going  on  here? 

TRAVIS:  This  part  of  NU  is  experiencing  rapid  growth,  and 
that  growth  is  attributable  to  a strong  public  and  political 
interest  in  assuring  that  police  officers  and  police  departments 
have  the  latest  technological  tools  available  to  them.  Congress 
last  year  appropriated  $37.5  million  to  support  a partnership 
between  the  departments  of  Defense  and  Justice  to  transfer 
military  technologies  to  civilian  law  enforcement  use.  Congress 
also  has  appropriated  money  to  support  five  regional  NU  law 
enforcement  and  correction  technology  centers  to  bring  the 
latest  advances  in  technology  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  that  region.  So  the  next  five  years  will  see  an  explosion  of 
investment  in  technology,  and  much  more  technology  actually 
being  made  available  to  front-line  police  officers. 

This  is  a new  world  for  the  technology  industry.  Many  of 
these  companies  are  used  to  dealing  with  one  client,  the  t 
Department  of  Defense,  and  they  now  face  a market  of  17,000 
police  departments,  most  of  which  are  smaller  than  two  dozen 
officers.  So  at  the  same  time  that  they’re  trying  to  leant  how  to 
deal  with  the  market,  police  departments  are  trying  to  figure  out 


We  like  to  think  of  NIJ  as  more  than  a funding  agency.  It 
should  be  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  — an 
intellectually  vibrant  research  institution. 


Checking  the  forecast 

LEN:  What  proportion  of  your  budget  currently  goes  to  the 
Drug  Use  Forecasting  elTort? 

TRAVIS:  It's  a little  over  $2  milllion  each  year,  in  23  sites. 

LEN:  Recently  u DUF  survey  wits  used  to  analyze  uecess  to 
weapons.  Do  you  envision  the  DUF  survey  being  used  in  the 
future  to  do  more  limn  simply  test  arrestees  for  drugs? 

TRAVIS:  In  our  view  the  Drag  Use  Forecasting  program  is  a 
unique  nnd  highly  valuable  researvh  platform  that  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  ask  policy  development  questions  of  the  most 
important  population  group  for  criminal  justice,  which  is  the 
people  who  huve  been  arrested  We  have  made  a sustained 
effort  over  the  past  year,  and  it  will  accelerate  in  the  coming 
year,  to  look  at  DUF  as  a survey  of  arrestees  that  enables  us  to 
learn  enormous  amounts  about  crime,  guas,  violence,  public 
health  issues  associated  with  drug  use,  trends  in  drug  markets 
and  drug  patterns  — basically  to  have  a quarterly  window  into 
the  world  of  crime  that  no  other  lastniment  can  provide 
So  you’re  right,  the  first  effort  where  we  tned  to  use  that 
window  was  the  firearm  survey  we  conducted  last  year.  The 
way  this  happened  is  illustrative  of  how  NU  would  like  to  use 
the  DUF  platform.  There’s  a lot  of  interest,  for  very  good 
reasons,  in  the  access  of  juveniles  to  illegal  gun  markets  Where 
do  kids  get  guas  from?  How  do  they  use  them?  What  is  the  gun 
culture  that  has  developed  within  our  cities?  The  Attorney 
General  turned  to  us  and  said,  “What  can  we  learn  about  that?" 
We  said  wc  have  a way  to  develop  a research  survey  where 
we’U  get  quick  results  to  significantly  enhance  our  understand- 
ing of  illegal  gun  markets  — a survey  through  the  DlIF 
program.  This  technique  is  one  that  we  want  to  ultimately  build 
into  a national  survey  on  drugs  and  crime.  Over  time,  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  implement  it  in  a number  of  different  cities,  in 
rural  America  and  in  suburban  America,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
much  more  sophisticated  and  policy -relevant  understanding  of 
the  changing  nature  of  criminal  behavior. 

Another  example  is  mcthamphetaniine  There’s  a lot  of 
interest  in  mcthamphetaniine  recently,  so  wc  commissioned  a 
study  of  our  DUF  sites  to  ask  about  regional  variations  in  the 
use  of  the  drug.  Here  we  were  able  to  actually  take  the  unne 
samples  and  answer  the  question  through  urinalysis.  We  dis- 
covered substantial  regional  variations  in  the  methamphetaniine 
phenomenon.  This  is  the  type  of  rapid  turnaround,  policy- 
relevant research  that  we  think  will  enable  us  to  have  a more 


increases.  To  conduct  that  in-depth  survey,  we  will  be  sending 
NU  researchers  to  10  cities  around  the  country  to  interview 
practitioners,  drug-treatment  providers,  police  executives  and 
correction  officials  to  try  to  develop  a better  understanding  of 
this  phenomenon.  It’s  not  the  equivalent  of  turning  on  a dime, 
but  it  will  be  a pretty  fast  turnaround  that  will  yield,  we  hope, 
sonic  important  findings. 

LEN:  The  NU  seems  to  be  engaged  of  late  in  an  unusual,  if  not 
unprecedented  degree  of  in-house  or  intramural  research.  Can 
you  describe  this  work  and  what  prompted  you  to  do  this? 

TRAVIS:  We  like  to  think  of  NU  as  more  than  a funding 
agency.  It  should  be  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  We 
huve  developed  a staff,  particularly  over  the  past  year,  who  are 
some  of  the  best  and  the  brightest  criminal  justice  thinkers  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  are  very  young,  very  ambitious  and 
very  energetic,  and  there  are  a number  of  research  ideas  we 
want  to  pursue  with  this  in-house  talent,  in  part  to  be  able  to 
turn  around  research  findings  more  rapidly  and  to  be  more 
responsive  than  the  typical  funding  cycle  allows.  It’s  also  in 
part  to  generate  a sease  that  NU  is  an  intellectually  vibrant 
research  iastitution.  It’s  been  very  successful  so  far. 

LEN:  A recent  report  from  NU  attempts  to  put  a price  tag  on 
the  costs  of  crime  victimization,  and  comes  up  with  a figure  of 
approximately  $450  billion.  It’s  interesting  in  a sense  that  NU 
gets  about  $30  million  to  study  a problem  that  costs  the 
American  people  $450  billion. . . 

TRAVIS:  This  study  represents  an  effort  to  quantify  the  cost  of 
crime,  even  those  parts  of  it  that  are  very  difficult  to  quantify, 
such  as  pain,  suffering,  emotional  toll  on  victims.  As  a society 
we  understand  those  costs,  but  we  don't  often  try  to  put  a dollar 
amount  on  them.  So  this  study  was  really  a ground-breaking 
effort  to  look  at  this  as  a social  cost,  the  toll  it  takes  on  all  of 
us.  We  know  that  crime  is  expensive;  we  know  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  expensive.  What  we  don’t  understand  very 
well  is  that  the  individual  victimizations,  the  individual  trauma 
and  emotional  suffering,  when  aggregated,  reflect  an  enormous 
social  cost.  So  this  study,  1 think,  really  sets  a new  standard  for 
trying  to  understand  the  financial  implications  of  crime.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  not  all  of  those  costs  show  up  on  budget 
sheets,  and  a lot  of  those  costs  are  not  out-of-pocket  costs.  That 
doesn't  undermine  the  value  of  the  study.  It  just  says  that  the 


how  to  make  these  purchases,  and  how  to  persuade  police 
executives  and  local  city  councils  and  taxpayers  of  the  need  for 
this  technology.  The  role  of  NU  is  to  help  facilitate  those 
discussions  so  that  the  real  needs  of  police  officers  can  be  met. 

LEN:  Just  about  everyone  at  some  time  has  read  or  heard  of  a 
major  procurement  scandal  in  the  Defense  Department,  like 
hammers  that  wind  up  costing  $600,  or  $2,000  toilet  seats.  Now 
that  the  Justice  Department  and  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity are  getting  involved  in  what  will  probably  be  major 
dealings  with  the  private  manufacturing  sector,  are  any  checks 
and  balances  being  put  in  place  to  make  sure  that  police 
departments  won’t  be  paying  $600  for  a hammer? 

TRAVIS:  One  of  the  services  that  NU  performs  is  to  rate 
various  products  being  offered  by  the  private  sector.  These 
ratings  are  then  made  available  to  local  police  departments. 

This  is  an  area  where  the  diffuse  nature  of  the  police  market 
actually  helps  because  it  will  be  highly  competitive.  So  my 
guess  is  there  will  be  very  few  of  those  scandals. 

LEN:  Like  your  counterparts  in  other  Justice  Department 
bureaus,  you  are  a Presidential  appointee.  In  addition,  as  you  ve 
mentioned,  you're  responsible  to  Congress  on  various  legisla- 
tion. To  what  extent  does  politics  influence  the  running  of  NU? 

TRAVIS:  Overall.  I think!  [Laughs.]  Actually,  since  being  here 
I’ve  been  impressed  that  both  the  Senate  and  the  Attorney 
General  stressed  the  importance  of  an  independent  research 
entity  within  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  enormously 
valuable  to  us  as  wc  carry  out  our  mission.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  decided  25  years  ago  that  NU  should  be  located 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  and  that  the  director  should  be 
a Presidential  appointee  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  NU 
reflects  the  broad  policy  directions  of  the  Administration.  So 
we’re  very  proud  of  our  non-partisan,  independent  reputation 
and  we  treasure  that.  We’re  also  very  proud  of  being  part  of  an 
Administration  that  is  as  concerned  as  this  one  is  with  the 
issues  of  crime  and  violence  within  local  communities  and  is  so 
responsive  to  those  broad  concerns. 

Depoliticizing  the  agenda 

LEN:  Some  people  who  are  well  known  and  well  respected  in 
the  field  have  observ  ed  that  from  time  to  time  a researcher  may 
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"There's  a growing  recognition  of  two  important  facts.  One  is  that  support  for  democratic 
policing  in  emerging  democracies  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest.  Secondly,  there's  a 
recognition  that  crime  is  increasingly  transnational." 


have  a really,  really  good  idea,  but  it  doesn't  get  funded  be- 
cause it  doesn’t  fit  into  the  political  agenda  of  the  moment  — it 
doesn't  blend  well  with  the  current  flavor  of  the  month. 

TRAVIS:  This  is  something  I feel  very  strongly  about.  We 
issued  a research  plan  that  is  purposely  written  very  broadly 
We  reduced  it  from  120  pages  to  20  so  that  the  research 
community  would  understand  that  we  were  not  prescribing 
specific  research  topics  as  the  topic  of  the  month.  I've  also  been 
very  insistent  that  the  proposals  that  are  submined  in  response 
to  that  research  plan  are  reviewed  first  by  a peer  review  panel, 
and  then  by  the  NU  staff  before  they  come  to  the  director  for 
any  decision.  I will  not  approve  the  funding  of  a proposal  that 
has  not  survived  both  peer  review  and  staff  review,  so  that  the 
research  community  and  the  taxpayers  know  that  the  NU 
research  portfolio  has  met  those  very  rigorous  tasks. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  for  the  researcher  to  say  to  us 
that  the  area  of  knowledge  where  they  propose  to  conduct 
research  will  produce  findings  that  will  be  valuable,  that  the 
research  will  be  carried  out  in  a ngorous  fashion,  and  that  this 
particular  researcher  is  highly  qualified  to  carry  out  that 
particular  research  undertaking.  And  even  of  those  proposals 
that  meet  that  standard,  not  all  of  them  get  funded;  we  fund  one 
in  12.  So  it's  a very  competitive  process  where  we  ensure  that 
the  highest  standards  of  research  rigor  are  maintained  long 
before  the  proposals  come  in  for  my  review  I feel  very  strongly 
that  the  process  we  set  up  will  ensure  that  the  research  repre- 
sents a wise  investment. 

LEN:  If  a researcher,  perhaps  in  tandem  with  a police 
practitioner,  comes  in  with  an  idea  that  is  not  relevant  to 
anything  in  a specific  NU  research  solicitation,  but  which  they 
believe  is  a really  good  thing,  can  they  approach  you  for 
funding?  Is  there  a means  by  which  that  can  happen? 

TRAVIS:  There  was  no  research  limitation  in  the  area  of  crime 
or  justice  that  wouldn't  fall  within  our  solicitation,  if  you  read 
it.  We  intended  to  write  it  that  broadly.  We're  trying  to  avoid 


people  guessing  what  NU  wants  to  fund 

LEN:  NU  is  currently  engaged  in  a partnership  effort  with  the 
State  Department  on  international  policing 

TRAVIS:  This  is  a very  fertile  area  for  bringing  researchers 
and  practitioners  together  on  an  international  basis,  particularly 
from  countries  that  arc  struggling  to  establish  democratic 
institutions.  It’s  exciting  and  will  help  fulfill  NU's  mandate 
from  Congress  to  develop  an  international  dissemination  of 
ideas.  So  this  is  something  I hope  and  predict  will  be  an  area  of 
development  over  the  next  years  as  the  entire  Federal  Govern 
ment  from  the  FBI  to  DEA  to  Treusury  engages  in  international 
law  enforcement  activities.  NU  will  be  playing  its  role  as  well 

LEN:  Won’t  there  be  those  who  will  say.  “We’ve  got  so  much 
trouble  at  home,  why  arc  we  spending  all  this  time  und  money 
on  overseas  stuff? 

TRAVIS:  I think  there’s  a growing  recognition  of  two  impor- 
tant facts.  One  is  that  support  for  democratic  policing  in  the 
emerging  democracies  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest.  One  need 
only  look  at  Haiti  to  understand  that  Support  for  democratic, 
effective  policing  in  Russia  clearly  is  in  our  national  interest. 
Secondly,  there’s  a recognition  that  crime  is  increasingly 
transnational,  and  that  we  have  a very  practical  interest  in 
developing  a better  understanding  of  what’s  happening  in 
organized  crime  activities  in  other  countries  bccuusc  it  has  an 
impact  in  local  jurisdictioas. 

LEN:  Do  we  have  anything  to  leam  from  other  countries? 

TRAVIS:  Oh,  sure  This  is  a two-way  street 

LEN:  We  understand  you  have  a new  solicitation  coming  out 
fairly  soon,  and  that  there  are  some  new  areas  in  it 

TRAVIS:  We  will  fund  a new  round  of  research  that  will  build 


upon  the  foundation  that  we  set  last  year  with  respect  to 
evaluating  community  policing  initiatives,  specific  innovative 
approaches  to  crime,  and  the  relationship  between  the  police 
and  the  community  We  wil^also  fund  a second  lound  of  locally 
initiated  research  partnerships  because  this  hits  been  n great 
success  from  the  the  point  of  view  of  researchers  and  practitio- 
ners. Finally  we’ll  be  funding  two  new  areas  of  research  that  are 
of  critical  importance  to  the  policing  profession  First,  we  want 
to  develop  a better  understanding  of  the  effectiveness  of  police 
activity  What  is  the  impact  of  police  on  crime,  on  tear,  on 
citizen  confidence,  and  how  can  we  maximize  the  effectivonoas 
of  police  performance'.’  This  part  of  the  new  solicitation  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  Joe  Bnmn  and  I have  undertaken 
in  the  Measuring  What  Mutton  workshop  series  We  will  also 
be  funding  a new  initiative  on  police  integrity  and  ethics  to 
develop  a better  understanding  of  what  is  working  in  the  field  to 
increases  the  integrity  of  police  officers  and  reduce  police 
nusconduct  and  increase  citizen  confidence  In  the  police  Ihe.se 
are  projects  that  have  been  developed  jointly  by  N1J  and  the 
COPS  office,  which  again  shows  the  benefit  of  this  interactive 
relationship  we  have 

LEN:  lately  there  teems  to  be  a lot  more  coordination  of  the 
various  branches  of  Justice  compared  to  any  other  time  in 
recent  memory.  What  might  this  be  attributable  to? 

TRAVIS:  It  Sturts  ut  the  top.  Junet  Reno  insists  upon  coordina- 
tion. Sometimes  coordination  has  not  historically  been  present 
within  the  Justice  Department,  but  she  insists  on  it  The  advent 
of  the  Crime  Act  has  clearly  provided  both  an  opportunity  and 
un  obligation  to  coordinate  It's  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
parts  of  my  job  here,  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the  COPS 
office,  or  the  Corrections  office,  or  the  Violence  Against 
Women  office  on  developing  research  and  programmatic 
initiatives  I think  it's  u remarkable  group  of  people  who  luivc 
been  brought  together  ut  this  point  in  history  to  curry  out  this 
historical  mandate,  und  I'm  fortunate  to  luivc  such  highly 
enguged  and  thoughtful  collcugucs. 
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With  this  comprehensive 
resource,  you  'll  be  able  to: 

Grasp  the  nature  of  supervision  and  how  it 
works  in  the  corrections  selling 
|r  Apply  effective  self-management  skills 
Handle  and  resolve  people  problems 
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^ How  to  identify  key  department  characteristics  dial  contribute  to  an  appropriate 
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y The  differences  and  similantKS  between  correctional  managerial  and 
management  in  other  industries 
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Moving  forward,  by  way  of  the  past 


By  Clyde  C'ronkhile 

( First  of  two  pant. ) 

There  in  u tendency  at  tunes  in  law  enforce- 
ment to  adopt  the  latest  concepts  without  review 
ing  some  well  founded  basic  principles  of  the 
past.  That's  not  to  say  that  past  principles  arc 
best.  It  simply  meuns  that  contemporary  chill  - 
tenges  require  an  eclectic  approach,  a blend  of 
what  we  have  learned  with  an  understanding  of 
the  trends  taking  us  into  the  future 

Consider  the  following  timeline; 

In  the  1940‘s  and  1950‘s,  the  era  of  Dragnet 
and  “just  the  facts,"  the  locus  wus  on  principles 
of  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  This  might  be 
called  the  Organi/alion  functions  Period. 

The  I950's  brought  whut  could  Ik  termed  (he 
Employee  Relations  Period,  with  an  interest  in 
motivating  employees.  The  1960s,  the  Social 
Equity  Period,  highlighted  luw  enforcement's 
responsibility  to  guaid  agaiasl  infringements  of 
individual  liberties.  The  police  were  responsible 
lor  enforcing  laws  intended  to  provide  social 
equity,  even  when  some  elected  ofticiuls  and 
community  members  (and,  to  Ik  sure,  some 
police  officers)  did  not  lavor  such  enforcement 

Morabito: 


filtering  the  1970s,  Federal  grant  money 
promoted  innovation  and  a quest  for  advanced 
technological  support  for  policing  These  funds 
in  turn  led  to  an  infusion  of  aerospace  technology 
into  law  enforcement,  and  a more  cybernetic 
orientation  to  confronting  crime  The  cybernetic 
approach  promoted  a macro  perspective,  and  the 
Open  Systems  theory  of  Katz,  and  Kahn  became 
a familiar  reference  in  police  science  textbooks 
of  the  day 

The  1980s  and,  thus  far,  the  1990s,  have 
brought  a transition  toward  a more  client-ori- 
ented (exiting.  'Hie  social  unrest  of  previous  decades 
liad  strained  relations  between  (he  public  and  the 
police,  in  some  cases  to  such  un  extent  that  ballot 
measures  were  introduced  to  reduce  lax  support 
for  public  policing  and  promote  the  privatization 
of  many  law  enforcement  functions. 

The  history  of  American  law  enforcement 
uppears  to  be  one  of  circumrotation  From  early 
colonial  days  policing  in  this  country  was  meant 
to  be  shared  by  community  members.  As  luw 
cnliirccmciit  became  more  formalized,  we  udapted 
the  principles  of  Fngland's  Feeliun  Reform  of 
1829  (und  one  can’t  help  but  notice  the  similari- 


ties between  Peel’s  principles  for  British  polic- 
ing and  the  tenets  of  community  policing  today). 

Through  the  years,  the  police  became  more 
efficient,  more  professional  — and  more  distant 
from  the  public  The  current  outcry  in  support  of 
such  principles  as  community  participation  and 
local  control  of  policing  begs  a reminder  of  the 
importance  of  the  basic  cornerstones  on  which 
American  policing  is  built.  The  historical  con- 
textual themes  of  policing  — organizational  func- 
tions, employec/human  relations,  open  systems; 
social  equity,  and  client-oriented  service  — form 
an  essential  foundation  that  supports  our  future. 

The  contextual  themes  of  policing  might  be 
compared  with  Maslow's  Needs  Hierarchy  He 
saw  human  needs  — physiological,  safety,  social, 
ego  and  sel  factual  ization — as  a series  of  ascend - 
ing  building  blocks.  When  one's  physiological 
needs  were  satisfied,  one  could  progress  to  the 
next  level,  and  the  next,  ascending  the  levels  of 
needs  as  each  succeeding  level  was  satisfied. 
However,  if  one  arrived  at  the  self-actualization 
level,  for  example,  and  suddenly  experienced  a 
serious  financial  setback,  one  tended  to  refocus 
on  safety  needs  or  physiological  needs.  So  it  is 


with  the  contextual  themes  of  policing. 

The  history  of  policing  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  periods  of  retreat  to  earlier  founding 
principles  For  example,  while  focusing  on  social 
equity  and  community-oriented  approaches,  an 
economic  downturn  could  lead  to  a return  to 
principles  of  organizational  function  that  advo- 
cate efficiency  and  better  use  of  diminishing 
resources, 

Today's  law  enforcement  professional  must 
attend  to  specific  problems  while  maintaining  an 
awareness  of  the  vast  multiplicity  of  potential 
problems.  He  or  she  must  maintain  an  eclectic 
perspective  whereby  past  themes,  theories  and 
concepts  are  modulated  to  focus  on  current  is- 
sues. The  eleciic  perspective  has  been  important 
throughout  the  history  of  policing.  And,  in  light 
of  the  number  and  diwersity  of  current  and 
future  policing  issues,  this  perspective  is  also 
crucial  in  developing  successful  approaches  to 
contemporary  challenges.  As  Ott,  Hyde  and  Shafritz 
put  it  in  their  text,  “Public  Management:  The 
Essential  Readings"  (Prentice-Hall,  1991):  “Public 
management  must  continue  to  seek  ways  to  be 
proactive  on  behalf  of  human  kind  while  avoid- 
ing administrative  errors  in  a very  chaotic  world.” 

(Clyde  Cronkhite.  D.P.A.,  is  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice 
Administration  at  Western  Illinois  University. 
He  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  retiring  as  a deputy  chief, 
and  later  served  as  police  chief  of  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.) 


Answering  questions,  posing 
new  ones  on  the  use  of  OC  spray 


lly  I'.ugi'iii*  V.  Muruhlto 

Is  pepper  spmy  a genie  in  a bottle?  A tempest 
in  a teapot?  A recently  unveiled  study  suggests 
that  it  is  u little  of  both 

Olcoresin  capsicum  (OC)  s|miy  proved  a lotve 
equalizer  in  situations  where  officers  were  at  a 
physical  disadvantage,  and  also  resulted  in  fewer 
injuries  to  both  officers  and  offenders  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  was  not  as  effective  as  is 
popularly  believed. 

The  study,  of  which  1 was  a co  author,  re- 
viewed over  2,000  use-of ■ three  reports  from  the 
Tallahassee  (Flu.)  Police  Department  filed  In* 
tween  May  1,  1993,  and  Dec,  31,  1995  Officers 
employed  pepper  spray  against  resisting  suspects 


(Eugene  V.  Morabito  is  a graduate  student  in 
criminal  justice  at  Florida  Stale  University. ) 


in  999  of  these  coses  The  analysis  examined 
several  individual  factors  to  determine  their  ef- 
fect on  the  likelihood  of  OC  spray  being  used. 
These  variables  included  the  gender,  nice  und 
relative  height  und  weight  of  officers  und  offend- 
ers, officer  education  und  experience  level,  of- 
fender intoxication,  weapon  possession,  and 
offender  resistance  level. 

The  Tulluhussee  PD  employs  u six-tier  use- 
of- force  matrix  to  govern  officer  response  to 
offender  actions.  In  useending  order,  the  phases 
of  offender  resistance  are  presence,  verbal,  pas- 
sive physicul,  active  physical,  aggressive  physi- 
cal, and  aggravated  physicul.  Hie  corresponding 
levels  of  officer  response  arc  presence,  verbal 
control,  physical  control,  intermediate  weapons, 
incapacitating  control,  and  deadly  force.  When 
the  agency  introduced  pepper  spray  in  Muy  1993. 


it  was  classified  as  a Level  4 response  — an 
intermediate  weapon.  In  June  1994,  OC  was 
downgraded  to  Level  3,  physical  control. 

The  study  first  compared  OC  as  a Level  4 
response  to  the  use  of  a police  impact  weapon.  At 
lower  offender  resistance  levels,  officers  chose 
pepper  spray  over  the  baton.  However,  as  of- 
fender resistance  increased  beyond  active  physi- 
cal resistance,  impact  weapons  gained  favor. 

As  a Level  3 reaction,  pepper  spray  was  then 
compared  with  physical  control  techniques  such 
as  comc-alongs,  takedowns,  pressure  points  and 
the  like.  Once  again,  at  lower  resistance  levels, 
officers  chose  pepper  spray  over  physical  tech- 
niques However,  as  offender  resistance  increased 
beyond  passive  physical  resistance,  the  use  of 
OC  declined. 

Continued  on  Page  15 


THE  FBA  EXERCISES  MORE  DISCRETION  IN  THE  LATEST  STAuWF  WITH  SEPARATISTS 


Letters 

Clear  choice 

To  the  editor: 

Earlier  this  year  you  ran  an  article  concerning 
efforts  to  provide  union  representation  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  [LEN,  March  31, 
1996].  You  stated  that  “The  Teamsters  union 
and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  are  among  the 
groups  vying  to  represent  [them]  ” 

The  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions is  also  “among  the  groups,”and  perhaps 
has  the  clearest  message  of  all.  Unlike  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  which  Officer  Copeland  of 
the  Capitol  Police  describes  as  a “good-time 
party  organization,"  we  are  a fully  chartered 
AFL-CIO  union.  Also,  unlike  the  Teamsters, 
who  represent  a broad  and  unrelated  variety  of 
unions,  our  entire  membership  is  composed 
exclusively  of  full-time,  working  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

When  it  comes  to  representation,  the  Capitol 
Police  has  three  options:  a fraternity  with  no 
union  charter,  a chartered  union  in  which  neither 
the  leadership  nor  the  membership  has  a majority 
interest  in  the  unique  demands  of  law  enforce- 
ment work,  or  the  International  Union  of  Police 
Associations,  with  a 100-percent  focus  on  law 
enforcement,  leadership  composed  of  experi- 
enced police  officers,  and  backed  by  the  millions 
of  AFL-CIO  members.  The  contest  is  far  from 
over,  but  we  expect  the  choices  to  become  in- 
creasingly clear. 

SAM  A.  CABRAL 
International  President 
International  Union  of  Police  Associations, 
AFL-CIO 
Alexandria.  Va. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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Answers  & questions 
about  use  of  OC  spray 


Continued  from  Page  14 

Officers  who  were  shorter  and  lighter 
relative  to  the  suspects  they  faced  were 
found  to  prefer  OC  spray  over  personal 
weapons  (that  is.  hands  and  feet).  In 
addition,  pepper  spray  was  used  more 
frequently  against  less  dangerous  of- 
fenders as  measured  by  their  posses- 
sion or  implied  use  of  a weapon  and 
their  actual  or  implied  physical  resis- 
tance. 

Compared  to  both  impact  weapons 
and  personal  weapons.  OC  spray  re- 
sulted in  fewer  injuries  to  both  officers 
and  offenders.  Use  of  pepper  spray 
alone  reduced  injuries  to  officers  and 
offenders  by  almost  half  compared  to 
the  use  of  a baton.  More  significantly, 
as  a Level  3 use  of  force.  OC  resulted 
in  only  two  injuries  to  officers  and  six 
injuries  to  suspects.  When  officers  em- 
ployed other  physical  control  tech- 
niques, 72  officers  and  73  suspects 
were  injured. 

Notably,  several  factors  had  no 
bearing  on  the  decision  to  use  OC. 
Offender  race  and  gender  had  no  im- 
pact. Similarly,  officer  race,  gender. 


educational  level  and  experience  played 
no  role.  Finally,  the  degree  of  offender 
intoxication  did  not  influence  the  deci- 
sion to  use  pepper  spray. 

A second  phase  of  the  study  exam- 
ined OC  effectiveness.  Pepper  spray 
worked  in  72.7  percent  of  the  incidents 
after  exclusion  of  seven  target  misses 
and  three  malfunctions.  OC’s  effec- 
tiveness against  mentally  ill  or  intoxi- 
cated individuals  was  not  significantly 
different  from  the  overall  rate.  Such 
results  counter  the  popular  impression 
that  pepper  spray  is  over  90  percent 
successful. 

Effectiveness  was  significantly  lower 
for  those  offenders  receiving  multiple 
doses.  The  effectiveness  rate  for  these 
suspects  was  58.3  percent.  While  it 
may  be  tempting  to  assume  that  mul- 
tiple applications  indicated  that  the 
first  burst  was  unsuccessful  and  subse- 
quent applications  were,  this  was  not 
usually  the  case.  Many  times  several 
different  officers  applied  OC  simulta- 
neously with  no  apparent  effect.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  not  true  that  if  a little 
is  good,  a lot  is  better. 


Research  into  the  use  of  OC  spray 
is  not  well  developed  The  Tallahassee 
study,  while  shedding  some  needed 
light  on  this  phenomenon,  is  only  a 
preliminary  effort  geared  toward  iden- 
tifying future  avenues  for  research 
Caution  should  be  exercised  in  apply 
mg  the  conclusions  of  this  study  Be- 
sides demonstrating  u link  between 
physical  stature  and  raising  questions 
about  OC  spray's  effectiveness,  other 
interesting  research  avenues  were 
revealed.  For  example,  officers  seem 
to  use  less  force  than  department  pol- 
icy allows  in  the  vast  majority  of  situ- 
ations. Such  a result  counters  the  popu- 
lar perception  that  officers  are  vio- 
lence-crazed abusers  of  forec  Notes 
Dr  Bill  Docmer.  a co-author  of  the 
study:  "There  is  a great  deal  of  popu- 
lar attention  devoted  to  situations  where 
officers  exert  excessive  force  How 
ever,  there  is  little  study  of  the  much 
more  frequent  cases  where  individual 
law  enforcers  use  nonviolent  techniques 
to  defuse  dangerous  situations.  More 
research  effort  should  be  devoted  to 
this  area." 


NIJ  study  rings  up 
the  cost  of  crime  in 
America:  $450  billion 


LAPD  training  slammed 


Continued  from  Page  1 

“are  allowed  to  resume  field  duties 
without  remediation,"  raising  liabil- 
ity issues  for  the  city. 

McBride  termed  this  criticism  a 
“non-issue,"  saying  the  number  of 
officers  who  fail  to  qualify  in  firearms 
tests  is  “a  minute,  infinitesimal  per- 
centage" of  the  total  officers  on  the 
force.  “Every  department  in  the  coun- 
try has  a small  percentage  of  officers 
who  have  a difficult  time  qualifying — 
everybody,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  officers  in  the  group 
have  had  problems  gripping  the  two 
types  of  9mm  weapons  used  by  the 


department,  McBride  said.  “Some 
people  who  are  not  expert  shots  will  do 
fine  in  a critical,  life-endangenng  kind 
of  situation.  Yet  on  a range  in  a staged 
situation,  they  don’t  do  well." 

1 Training  officers  must  do  their 
jobs  using  out-of-date  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  report  said  trainers 
sometimes  used  wooden  blocks  to 
simulate  hand-held  radios  because  there 
are  only  four  real  radios  in  the  acad- 
emy. “There  is  constant  and  justified 
criticism  from  field  operations  that  the 
recruits  don't  know  how  to  use  the 
radios,"  the  report  stated. 

With  budget  negotiations  continu- 


ing, McBride  said  it  was  too  early  to 
tell  how  much  money  might  be  avail 
able  to  address  some  of  the  training 
issues.  But  police  officials  have  re- 
quested 100  new  training  officer*  — 40 
of  whom  would  be  assigned  to  the 
academy,  and  the  other  60  sent  to  field 
operations. 

“Wc  have  budget  meetings  as  we 
speak,"  McBride  told  LEN  earlier  this 
month,  “and  training  issues  certainly 
arc  one  of  the  big  issues  there,  but  they 
haven’t  been  resolved  yet." 


Continued  from  Page  I 

us,"  said  NU  director  Jeremy  Travis, 
w ho  added  that  it  “sets  a new  \tandaid 
for  trying  to  understand  the  financial 
implications  of  crime." 

The  researchers  estimated  that 
personal  crimes  cost  $105  billion 
annually  in  medical  costs,  last  earn 
mgs  and  public  services  related  to  victim 
assistance. 

Violent  crime,  including  drunken 
driving  and  arson,  accounts  tor  $426 
billion,  while  property  crimes  were 
tagged  ut  $24  billion  Estimates  of  the 
costs  linked  to  child  abuse  and  domes 
tic  violence  do  not  take  into  account 
future  costs  that  may  be  generated  as 
victims  grow  into  adulthood  and  suffer 
side  effects  of  the  abuse  or  become 
victimizera  themselves. 

Other  estimates  in  the  report  in- 
clude: 

$ Violent  crime  makes  up  3 percent 
of  U.S.  medical  spending  and  14  per 
cent  of  injury -reluted  spending  It  ulso 
results  in  wugc  losses  equivalent  to  I 
percent  of  U.S.  earnings. 

1 The  "last  quulity  of  life"  for  u 
murder  victim  und  his  family  was  set 
at  $1.9  million.  In  contrast,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  a police  homicide  invcsti 
gution  is  about  $1,400. 

1 Ten  percent  to  20  percent  of  mental 
hculth  cure  expenses  cun  be  attributed 
to  crime,  mostly  for  victims  treated  as 
u result  of  their  victimizations.  The 
researchers  estimated  that  about  half 
of  these  costs  arc  for  child-ahusc  vic- 
tims who  received  treatment  years  after 
the  abuse  incident  The  estimate  docs 
not  include  treatment  programs  for 
perpetrators . 

$ The  uverage  rape  or  attempted 
rape  costs  $5,100.  “The  hulk  of  lliesc 
expenses  are  medical  and  mental  health 


care  cents  to  victims  However,  it  rape's 
eflbct  on  the  victim's  quality  of  life  is 
quantified,  the  average  rape  costs 
$87,000  many  linies  greater  tluin  the 
cost  of  prison,”  the  report  said 

Aggregate  out-of-pocket  costs  of 
rape  total  oil  estimated  $7.5  billion, 
which  tlie  researchers  said  ore  roughly 
equal  to  the  out -of  pocket  costs  to 
burglary  victims  and  less  than  the 
approximately  $9  billion  cost  of  lur 
ccny  But  when  pain,  suffering  and  last 
quality  of  life  are  factored  in,  the  cast 
of  rape  jumps  to  $127  billion. 

“One  of  the  things  you  sec  l in  the 
report]  is  that  crime  is  expensive  and 
that  meuns  it  does  make  sense  to  lie 
spending  money  on  effective  crime 
prevention  uctions  Hie  issue  is  what's 
effective?"  said  Ted  K Miller,  the 
study's  lead  author,  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  Nutnmal  Public  Setv 
ices  Research  Institute  in  latulovcr, 
Md 

“The  other  thing  I think  is  interest 
ing  is  that  although  the  lion's  share  of 
the  casts  ure  due  to  violence,  mast  of 
the  compensation  goes  to  non  violent 
(cnme|  victims  We  compensate  more 
thun  half  of  the  costs  of  non  violent 
vicinifizations  und  a minuscule  amount 
to  the  costs  of  violence,"  Miller  added 

The  Ingicul  next  step  in  the  re- 
search is  to  conduct  cost  benefit  unaly 
scs  of  crime  intervention  uml  preven- 
tion strategics  and  victim  assistance 
programs,  he  suld. 

The  estimates  were  derived  from 
data  from  the  National  ('rime  Vicluni 
ration  Survey.  The  researchers  esti- 
mated the  intangible  costs  by  examin- 
ing jury  n winds  to  crime  victims,  other 
statistical  studies  on  the  value  of  life 
und  the  cost  of  psychological  services 
for  victims 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUSTICE 

Requests  Proposals  for 
Research  and  Evaluation 
in  Crime  Act  Areas 


Over  $27  Million  Expected 
To  Be  Awarded 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ).  the  research  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  is  seeking  proposals  to  perform  research  and 
evaluations  related  to  initiatives  under  the  1994  Cnmc  Act.  NIJ  is 
issuing  the  following  solicitations:  most  have  deadlines  in  July  and 
August  1996; 

■ Community  Policing  and  Related  Areas  (SLOOOI48) 

■ Technology  Research  and  Development  Projects 
for  Community  Policing  (SL000146) 

■ Demonstration  and  Training  Programs  for  Reducing  Stress 
Among  Law  Enforcement  Officers  and  Their  Families 
(SLOOOI54) 

■ Sentencing  and  Corrections  (SLOOOI4I) 

■ Violence  Against  Women  FY  1 9%  ( SL000 1 44 ) 

■ Drag  Court  Evaluation  (SL0OOI45).  to  be  issued  later 
in  the  summer 

To  obtain  specific  information,  please  contact  the  I S Department 
of  Justice  Response  Center  ai  800-421-6770  or  by  fax  at  202- 
616-9249  To  obtain  a copy  of  a solicitation,  contact  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  at  800-851-3420  or  e-mail 
askncjrs(&  ncjrs.org  please  give  the  ordering  number 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
CLOSE-UP 


Insightful  30-minute  videos  that  take  an 
inside  look  at  the  issues  and  events 
that  shape  our  criminal  justice  system 

Produced  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  an  international  leader 
in  criminal  justice  education,  research  and  training,  "Criminal  Justice 
Close-Up"  examines  major  issues  in  criminal  justice  featuring  a wide  array 
of  internationally  recognized  experts  and  newsmakers. 

Recent  topics  have  included  the  following: 

Domestic  Violence  • Child  Abuse  • Emerging  Trends  in  Terrorism  • Police 
Corruption  and  Integrity  • A Conversation  with  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  • Organized  Crime  • Safety  in  the  Transit 
System  • DN A Testing  • Youth  Violence  • The  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  • An  Examination  of  the  Trial  Process  • School  Safety 

Underwritten  by  the  John  A.  Reisenbach  Foundation  and  originally  broad- 
cast on  public  television,  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  is  now  available  on 
videocassette,  useful  for  classroom  settings,  seminars,  and  special  topic  con- 
ferences ($11.95  per  30-minute  cassette).  For  more  information,  please  con- 
tact: "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  • John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  • The 
City  University  of  New  York  • 899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019  • 
Phone:  (212)  237-8640  • FAX:  (212)  237-8610 
e-mail:  JATJJ^UNYVM.CUNY.EDU 
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IMAGINE! 

INTEGRATED  JUSTICE 

FOUR  APPLICATIONS  - ONE  SYSTEM 


UTILIZING  OPEN  DATA  BASE  CONNECTIVITY  (ODBC) 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

AUTOMAT  ED  ARREST  / BOOKING  SOFTWARE 
IMAGE  CAPTURE  / STORAGE  (PHYSICAL  TRAITS) 

IMAGE  CAPTURE  / STORAGE  (EVIDENCE/CRIME  SCENES) 
ELECTRONIC  PHOTO  LINE-UP/ AND  SUPPORT 
BIOMETRIC  (FINGERPRINT)  POSITIVE  IDENTIFICATION 
WIT  H ONE  TO  ONE  OR  ONE  TO  DATABASE  VERIFICATION 
DIGITIZED  SIGNATURE  CAPTURE  / STORAGE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EMPLOYEE  II)  CARDS 
BIOMET  RIC  ACCESS  CONTROL  FOR  BUILDINGS  AN1) 
EVIDENCE 

CORRECTIONS  / DETENTION 

• OFFENDER  ADMISSION  / MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE 

• BIOMETRIC  (FINGERPRINT)  POSITIVE  IDENTIFICATION 

• FAST  VERIFICATION  FOR  DISCHARGE  / ADMISSIONS 

• ID  CARD  PRODUCTION  INCLUDING  PHOTO  IMAGE, 

• DIGITIZED  SIGNATURE  AND  BIOMETRIC  ENCRYPTION  OF 
FINGERPRINT  FOR  TRANSFERS 

• VIDEO  / AUDIO  TRANSMISSION  (VIDEO  REMANDS) 

• VISITOR  MANAGEMENT  INCLUDING  ID  CARDS  AND 
BIOMETRIC  POSIT  IVE  IDENTIFICATION. 

• BIOMETRIC  (FINGERPRINT)  ACCESS  CONTROL 

• EMPLOYEE  ID  CARDS  AND  BIOMETRIC 
TIME  AND  ATTENDANCE 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

• VIDEO  REMAND  BETWEEN  COURT  AND 
DETECTION  FACILITY 

• BIOMETRIC  POSITIVE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OFFENDERS 

• ID  CARD  FOR  EMPLOYER 

ACCESS  TO  EVIDENCE  FILES  AND  IMAGES 

PROBATION  / PAROLE  REPORTING 

• COMMUNITY  LOCATED  REPORTING 
KIOSKS 

• KIOSKS  REPORTING  WITH  BIOMETRIC 
POSITIVE  IDENTIFICATION,  AUDIO  AND  VIDEO  LINKS 
WITH  CENTRAL  OPERATIONS 

• CLIENT  FULFILLS  REPORTING  OBLIGATIONS  AT  KIOSK 

• REPORTING  UPDATES  ARE  COMPLETED  / ASSISTANCE 
WITH  (ODBC)  DATA  INTERFACE  WITH  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  COMMUNITY  ASSISTANCE 

• PROVIDE  P / P OFFICERS  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 
WITH  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS  TO  ASSIST  THE  CLIENTS 


FOR 

A FREE  CONSULTATION 
CALL  NOW 

(TOLL  FREF.I  1-800-639-2727 


BIOTEK  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

23  Lafayette  Square,  #352 
Buffalo.'  New  York.  14203 
Fax- 716-852-3940 


BIOTEK  CANADA  INC. 
3017  St  Clair  Ave.  Suite 
Burlington,  Ontario.  L7N  3P5 
Fax-  905-332-7428 


BIOTEK  “Because  the  World  isn't  Perfect” 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

All  their  yeggs  in  one  Bosket: 


A family's  two-century  tradition  of  tragedy 


All  God’s  Children: 
The  Bosket  Family  and 
the  American  Tradition 
of  Violence. 

By  Fox  Butterfield. 

New  York:  Alfred  A Knopf 
Publishers,  1995. 

389  pp.,  $27.50. 


By  John  H.  Lyons 


The  Bosket  family’s  tradition  of 
violence  reads  like  a gloomy  soap  opera, 
an  American  tragedy,  a reality  of  cul- 
tural heritage.  Willie  Bosket,  regarded 
as  New  York’s  ultimate  bad  guy  and 
whose  picture  appears  on  the  book’s 
cover,  now  spends  his  days  in  isolation 
at  an  upstate,  maximum- secun ty  prison, 
climaxing  a life  of  violence.  Butter- 
field traces  the  upheaval  that  perme- 
ated Bosket's  life  through  generation 
upon  generation  of  forebears,  all  the 
way  to  the  settlement  of  Edgefield 
County  in  South  Carolina  by  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  and  the  establishment  of  slav- 
ery in  the  South. 

Too  often  we  see  American  vio- 
lence in  discrete  terms,  and  indeed, 
recent  political  attitudes  reflect  a one- 
sided willingness  to  deal  only  with 
symptoms.  In  New  York  as  in  other 
states,  cities  in  economic  decline 
compete  for  dollars  to  build  new  pris- 
ons. Even  so,  Americans  do  not  feel 
any  more  secure  today 

Butterfield’s  laboriously  docu- 
mented chronicle  imparts  the  propen- 
sity for  violence  that  characterized  the 
hard-drinking,  pugnacious  settlers  of 
rural  Edgefield  County  in  the  1760s. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  "Bloody  Edge- 
field"  could  boast  a murder  rate  four 
times  that  of  Massachusetts;  whites 
committed  most  of  the  violent  crimes. 
Contary  to  popular  belief,  Butterfield 
tells  us,  it  was  the  South,  not  the  "wild" 


West,  that  was  the  most  violent  region 
of  the  United  States. 

The  settlers'  code  of  primal  honor, 
historically  embedded  in  blood  feuds, 
compelled  a passion  in  which  man- 
hood and  reputation  were  tied  to  vio- 
lence. The  law  and  Christian  ethic  of 
turning  the  other  check  were  weak;  a 
man’s  honor  demanded  satisfaction 
for  an  insult  or  injury.  Dueling  re- 
mained popular  even  after  it  had  been 
outlawed.  Physical  violence  spilled  over 
into  political  extremism,  setting  an 
emotive  pattern  that  propelled  the  South 
into  the  Civil  War.  The  sensitivity  to 
the  opinions  of  others  that  set  the  old 
South  apart  remains  today  as  a cultural 
relic  of  the  South's  bellicosity. 

With  the  Civil  War  lost  and  black 
slaves  freed.  Southern  grandeur  be- 
came economic  despair  Whites  lost 
their  labor  supply,  and  now  feared 
their  nonequals.  Blacks,  who  had  known 
only  servitude,  lacked  education  and 
social  status.  Negroes  both  before  1865 
had  tended  to  be  non-violent,  but.  as 
Butterfield  notes,  that  would  change. 

As  slaves,  blacks  had  been  consid- 
ered property,  and  as  such  had  only 
first  names.  Much  of  their  identity  was 
borrowed  from  their  masters,  and  after 
emancipation,  many  took  the  over- 
lord's surname.  Thus,  Bauskett  be- 
came Bosket.  The  Negro  was  free  to 
choose  now.  but  still  a social  outcast. 
With  no  identity  of  his  own,  we  see 
how  honor  laced  with  violence  was 
incorporated  to  support  a concept  of 
manhood  needed  for  survival.  Slavery 
had  been  an  equal-opportunity  destroyer, 
its  tyranny  brutalized  blacks  and  whites 
alike.  The  Southern  establishment  had 
lost  the  war,  but  continued  to  maintain 
social,  economic  and  political  control 
through  a system  of  violence,  Jim  Crow 
laws  and  rigged  elections.  In  18%, 
Saluda  County,  once  part  of  Edgefield, 
had  a violent  crime  rate  of  35  per 


100,000,  higher  than  New  York  City  in 
1992 

Butterfield's  account  of  the  Btwkcis 
is  really  several  talcs  revealed  through 
the  lives  of  male  lineage.  Not  that 
women  didn’t  play  a role.  They  often 
brutalized  the  male  offspring  and  turned 
to  prostitution  to  survive,  lending  an 
unstable  continuity  to  family  life  The 
family  first  moved  toGeorgiu  in  search 
of  a better  life,  then  to  New  York.  The 
fust  Basket  bom  after  manumission 
was  Pud.  bom  in  1 889.  His  son.  James, 
was  only  2 years  old  when  Pud  died  in 
1924.  Father  and  son  both  died  after  u 
life  of  crime  and  violence,  hard  drink 
ing,  and  an  illusionul  search  for  man- 
hood, the  need  for  respect. 

Willie  Bosket's  father.  Butch,  was 
bom  in  1941,  and  was  abandoned  by 
his  parents  by  age  5.  Frequent  beatings 
by  his  grandmother  coupled  with  street 
violence  he  saw  and  experienced  taught 
him  to  equate  brutality  and  vehemence 
with  a man’s  respect.  When  he  moved 
to  Harlem  at  age  8 to  be  with  his 
mother,  she  continued  the  pattern  of 
cruelty.  He  set  the  house  on  fire.  Vio- 
lence in,  violence  out.  After  his  mother 
told  him  to  get  lost,  he  ended  up  in  a 
shelter,  beginning  a life  of  crime  and 
institutionalization  Our  sensibilities 
are  deeply  touched  by  Butterfield's 
penetrating  insight  into  cultural  vio- 
lence and  the  broken  lives  sacrificed  to 
street  honor. 

By  the  time  Willie  was  bom  in 
1%2,  violence  was  a pre-eminent 
condition  of  manhood,  a permanent 
port  of  survival  on  the  street.  The  preda- 
tor's code  called  for  being  tough  and 
using  people,  denying  all  feelings  until 
there  were  no  feelings  left  to  deny 
Willie  looked  like  his  dad  He  would 
be  just  like  him,  he  thought  Hatred  for 
his  mother  eventually  became  hatred 
for  the  system  that  raised  him  By  the 
time  he  was  1 5,  he  boasted  of  commit- 


F.Y.I. 


A roundup  ot  capsule  Information  on  emerging 
research  and  development,  books  and  resource  materials, 
and  other  items  of  professional  interest. 

Workplace  Violence  Video.  'Zero  Tolerance:  The  Role  of 
Law  Enforcement.*  the  latest  release  from  Crime  Pre- 
vention Resources,  of  Medford.  Ore.,  includes  interviews 
with  workplace  violence  experts  from  a wide  array  of 
disciplines.  Contact:  Tom  Monson.  (503)  779-0016 

"Records  Management:  A Practical  Guide  for  Cities 
and  Counties,”  a comprehensive  guide  from  the  Interna- 
tional City/County  Management  Association,  covers  every 
aspect  of  records  management,  from  setting  up  a program 
to  protecting  against  loss  and  liability  to  using  new  image 
technologies.  Contact  Julie  Butter,  (202)  962-3648 

Internet  Solution.  Coming  in  July  1996  from  PSI  Inter- 
national and  Sun  Microsystems  Federal.  Internet  In  blue 
is  a Java-based  solution  that  will  make  optimal  use  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Internet  to  help  police  agencies  fight 
crime,  and  promote  citizen  involvement  and  community- 
based  poiiang.Contact:  Martha  Hil,  (703)  352-8700 

"Court  Security  and  the  Transportation  of  Prisoners: 

A National  Study"  is  a three-volume  work  recently 
published  by  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association  The  study 
assesses  the  current  state-of-the-arl  in  court  security  and 
prisoner  transportation,  determines  areas  for  improvement 
and  offers  recommendations  lor  upgradng  procedures 
Contact  AN.  (Bubby)  Moser  Jr..  (703)  683-6541 

Trend  Tracking.  A new  research  buletm  from  the  Mnocs 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Authority.  'Major  Trends 


Chicago  Homicide.  1 965-1 994.*  examines  the  nature  of 
homicide,  patterns  that  identify  the  nsk  of  becoming  a 
homicide  victim  or  offender,  and  how  different  types  of 
homicide  require  different  prevention  strategies  Contact 
Sharon  Bond.  (312)  793-8550 

Scholarship  Founded.  Northern  Michigan  University  has 
created  a scholarship  for  students  in  cnminal  justice 
studies  in  honor  of  the  late  Arthur  0 Wood,  a longtime 
newspaper  editor  and  probate  judge  in  Michigan  who 
became  a national  pioneer  in  pnson  and  parole 
reform.Contact  Dr  David  Kaimich,  (906)  227-2660 

On-Line  Survival.  Calibre  Press,  creators  of  the  Street 
Survival®  seminar  senes,  has  launched  ‘Street  Survival 
Newsline.*  an  e-mail  service  that  will  provide  periodic 
updates  on  survival  tactics  and  much  more  to  subscribers 
Contact:  Scott  Buhrmaster.  (800)323-0037  E-mail 
CaitbrePr  @ aol.com. 

Melting-Pot  Policing.  ‘Lengthening  the  Stride  Employing 
Peace  Officers  from  Newly  Arrived  Ethnic  Groups*  is  a 
new  50-page  book  from  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Couroi  that  takes  a comprehensive  look  at  ways  police 
departments  can  recruit,  hire  and  retain  members  of  ethnic 
rrvnonty  groups  Contact  NCPC.  (800)  NC PC-91 1 

Lifesaving  Learning.  CPR  Promps®  Rescue  and  Trairwig 
Aid  uses  advanced  vc*»  technology  to  guide  rescuers 
step-by-step  through  15  different  CPR  and  choking 
emergencies  The  battery-operated  unit  from  County  Line 
Limited  dekvers  preasety  timed  commands  for  chest 
compressions  and  brealhmg.  appropriate  to  a victim's  age 
and  concfcton.  Contact  Rick  Carpenter.  1 -800-391 -4CPR 


ting  2 .(XXI  crimes,  including  niualci 
He  wasn't  sony  Psychopaths  never 
are  When  you’ve  been  hurt,  you  learn 
to  hurt  back,  not  to  core 

Willie  Bosket  is  a legend,  partial 
lurly  in  New  York  where  he  continues 
his  life  in  pnson  Butterfield  describes 
a life  that  was  effectively  condemned 
before  it  begun  If  only  we  can  reach 
children  who  are  in  trouble  before  the 
ugc  of  7 or  8.  he  says,  maybe  wt  can 
reverse  this  trend  New  York  State  had 
moved  the  youngster  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  like  some  high  stakes 
game  of  musical  chuirv  No  one  person 
oversaw  u troubled  life,  impersonality 
being  u sad  feature  of  large  bureuucm 
cies  As  Willie  would  Inter  claim,  the 
system  created  u monster  — him. 

Political  philosophy  has  burdened 
“Get-tough’’  attitudes  have  replaced 
curlier  efforts  to  rehabilitate  crimi 
nals.  In  Butterfield’s  estimation,  we 
missed  the  mark  both  prior  to  uni  since 


Willie  Bosket  The  permissiveness  that 
grew  out  of  the  I9o0s  has  led  to  more 
crime  and  violence,  but  the  requital 
that  follows  will  only  put  more  violent 
criminals  hack  into  society.  As  such, 

he  suggests,  parents  should  lie  taught 
to  raise  children  with  love  and  caring 
discipline.  We  must  make  Jobs  avail 
able  and  return  order  to  the  schools. 

For  tinyonc  interested  m criminol 
ogy,  this  book  is  a virtual  cornucopia 
of  information  about  violence  in 
American  cities  The  social  nnd  cco 
tuimie  costs  of  criminal  and  familial 
dysfunction  Who  pays  for  it?  Is  it 
those  who.  like  Willie,  eml  up  in  a cell? 
Is  it  those  who  are  the  victims  of  crime, 
or  the  survivors  of  those  victims?  You 
nnd  me?  It's  all  God's  children 

( John  I turn  is  a freelance  writer 
on  criminal  justice  ami  social  issues 
He  has  worked  for  the  South  Carolimi 
De/tanmenl  of  Sik  UiI  Services. ) 
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Money  matters 


Tribes  take  over  policing  from  hard-bit  BIA 


Continued  from  I'age  1 
director  of  management  and  odmim 
Kt/ation  and  chief  budget  officer  for 
the  BIA,  referring  to  earlier  forecast* 
by  bureau  officials.  Then,  Ada  Deer, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
said  the  proposed  cuts  to  BIA  would 
require  the  elimination  of  3, (XX)  poll 
lions  about  one  quarter  of  its  vuoridbPCB 

and  “ wreak  devastation''  on  tribes 

Although  BIA  has  laid  off  or  ex 
peels  to  lay  off  about  400  employees, 
MeDivitt  told  LEN  that  none  of  them 
arc  to  come  from  police  forces  on  the 
reservations.  “The  guidance  that  the 
deputy  commissioner  gave  us  was  that 
law  enforcement  positions  were  to  be 
protected.  Now  what  I will  absolutely 
not  promise  you  is  tluil  somewhere  out 
there  a vneunt  position  may  have  been 
abolished,  but  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  doing  that,"  he  said. 

Current  funding  levels  might  allow 
reservation  police  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  service,  but  what  officials  say 
is  needed  is  an  inlusion  of  personnel, 
resources  und  equipment  to  meet  cur 
rent  and  future  challenges  and  reguin 
ground  lost  to  prior  uustcrily  moves 

No  Time  Oul  for  Proucllvlty 

“If  we're  going  to  gel  anywhere, 
it's  got  to  be  in  the  area  of  trying  to 
prevent  some  of  this  crime,”  said  Ted 
Qunsulu,  director  of  BIA'fl  Division  of 
lj»w  Hnlorc cmrnt,  which  is  hemlquiu 
tcred  in  Albuquerque,  N.M,  “To  pre 
vent  the  crime,  we  need  to  be  prouc 


live  Bui  we  can't  just  say  'time  out' 
and  start  trying  to  prevent  this  stuff. 
We  simply  don't  have  enough  cops  in 
Indian  Country  to  provide  coverage 
around  the  clock  like  anywhere  else  in 
America." 

Keith  Bcartusk,  the  area  director  of 
BIA 's  Billings  Regional  Office,  which 
oversees  reservation  programs,  includ- 
ing police,  in  Wyoming  and  purls  of 
Montana,  said  the  austere  budget  situ- 
ation will  affect  law  enforcement  “to 
some  degree.  We  didn't  remove  any 
police  officers  but  (here  have  been 
some  clerks  in  our  law  enforcement 
programs  who  lost  their  jobs  and  there 
may  have  been  a few  vacant  law  en- 
forcement officer  positioas  that  we 
left  vucant.  But  there's  no  question  it 
will  affect  our  ability  to  deliver  serv- 
ices." 

“We've  taken  a giant  step  back- 
ward us  tar  us  resources  in  the  lost 
couple  of  ycurx,"  said  Quaxula,  a 22- 
year  veteran  of  (lie  BIA  who  is  u member 
of  the  liuulupiu  tribe  in  Aii/onu.  “We've 
ulreudy  laid  off  some  people,  und  we've 
ulrcady  abolished  u number  of  vucunt 
positions  we  hod.” 

With  ubout  60  percent  of  Indiun 
Country's  police  programs  now  being 
run  by  the  trilics  themselves,  less  than 
4(X)  uniformed  BIA  police  officers  are 
assigned  to  ubout  40  locations,  mostly 
working  the  vast  reservations  in  the 
West  That's  down  from  ubout  500  u 
few  years  ago,  Quusulu  told  LEN. 

BIA  officers  are  bucked  by  97  crimi 


rial  investigators  who  also  are  respon- 
sible for  the  same  wide  territory  Their 
numbers  have  fallen  from  13$  three 
years  ago,  he  added. 

A BIA  survey  counted  about  1,100 
tribal  police  officers  before  the  Fed- 
eral program  to  finance  supplemental 
police  hiring  came  into  being  two  years 
ago.  Quaxula  said,  adding  that  the  total 


has  since  increased  because  tribal  police 
arc  eligible  to  apply  for  the  Justice 
Department  grants. 

loosing  Good  People 

Starting  saluncs  top  off  at  $20,000 
u year,  which  Quaxula  termed  “proba- 
bly, clearly,  no  doubt,  bar  none  the 
worst  in  the  entire  Federal  law  en- 
forcement system."  Low  pay  “makes 
it  damned  hard  to  recruit  people,"  he 
suid,  udding  that  .some  of  BIA's  best 
officers  and  investigators  often  take 
jobs  in  new  tribal  agencies,  while  oth- 
ers go  on  to  other  brunches  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  to  maintain  benefits 
such  as  pensions. 

Other  luw  enforcement  agencies, 
Quaxula  said,  “love  to  rip  off  our  good 


people."  Small  wonder,  he  added,  since 
BIA  officers  tend  to  be  trained  to  do 
many  aspects  of  police  work  — duties 
that  are  usually  delegated  to  special- 
ists in  larger  agencies.  “I’ve  had  Jug- 
city  cops  come  out  and  visit  us  and  all 
of  them  just  can’t  comprehend  how  we 
operate  with  so  little.  They’ll  have  a 
homicide  and  they’ll  send  the  evi- 


dence technicians,  they’ll  send  every- 
body in  the  world.  It  isn't  like  that  in 
Indian  Country.  You’re  trained  to  do 
the  photographs,  to  gather  all  of  the 
evidence,  do  the  whole  thing  There's 
a great  number  of  cases  where  you  get 
the  honor  of  hauling  that  dead  body 
back  to  the  morgue." 

Woody  Wright,  director  of  the  BIA's 
Indian  Police  Academy  m Artesia,  N.M., 
said  that  over  2,500  officers  completed 
its  16-week  training  program  in  1995, 
most  of  them  tribal  police  officers. 
“We  cram  22  weeks  into  that  16," 
Wright  said,  including  specialized 
modules  on  various  tribal  laws  and 
“jurisidictional  issues  that  affect  In- 
dian Country,"  police  management, 
child-abuse  investigation,  domestic 
violence  and  gangs. 

Wright  said  he  doesn’t  expect  any 
impending  cuts  to  affect  the  training 
program  too  severely.  “If  they  cut  our 
budget,  we'll  just  have  to  readjust  our 
training  schedule,”  he  said. 

Officers  also  are  required  to  un- 
dergo 40  hours  of  in-service  training 
annually.  “Our  standards  supersede  a 
number  of  states,"  Quasula  asserted. 

The  duties  of  an  officer  in  Indian 
Country  have  grown  increasingly  dan- 
gerous, Quasula  said,  since  officers 
routinely  patrol  remote  areas  alone. 
“Probably  the  most  disheartening,  tragic 
and  tearful  part  of  our  job  is  that  last 
year  alone  we  lost  three  officers  in  the 
line  of  duty.  One  was  killed  in  a heli- 
copter crash.  One  was  making  a traffic 
stop  and  was  shot  by  the  driver  He 
didn't  have  a chance.  Another  one  was 
beaten  to  death  by  thugs.  If  that  officer 
had  had  quick  backup,  or  if  he  had  been 
on  a two-person  patrol,  I seriously 
doubt  he’d  have  been  killed." 

Going  It  Alone 

A number  of  tribes  are  opting  to  set 
up  their  own  police  agencies.  The  Tribal 
Self  Governance  Act  of  1994  calls  for 
the  expansion  of  a tribal  self-govern- 
ance program  to  20  additional  tribes 
annually,  under  which  tribes  develop  a 
compact  of  self-govemance  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  such  a 
compact,  tribes  can  plan,  consolidate 
and  administer  programs,  services  and 
activities  usually  administered  by  the 
BIA.  including  law  enforcement. 

It's  not  an  overnight  arrangement, 
sources  (old  LEN,  but  rather  one  that 
takes  months,  even  years  of  planning 
“We  highly  encourage  it,"  said  Qiasula. 
"But  we’re  also  saying  law  enforce- 
ment is  a little  bit  special,  a little  bit 
different.  It’s  a 24-hour  headache 
operation  with  high  liability.** 

Tribal  members  interviewed  by  LEN 
say  transitions  to  self-policing  are  not 
without  hardship,  but  once  achieved 


the  resulting  tribal  police  departments 
are  usually  better  funded,  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  tribal 
members  and  less  likely  to  engage  in 
brutality  and  other  misconduct.  Over 
100  tribes  now  administer  their  own 
police  services,  including  an  increas- 
ing number  who  have  gambling  casi- 
nos on  their  reservations. 

“It’s  been  a large  undertaking  in 
that  we’ve  had  to  formulate  policies 
and  set  up  a program.  It  hasn't  been 
totally  problem-free,"  said  Wilma 
Bordeaux,  a member  of  South  Da- 
kota’s Rosebud  Sioux  tribe,  who  has 
been  active  in  criminal  justice  issues 
and  is  a former  chairperson  and  com- 
missioner of  the  tribe’s  Law  and  Order 
Commission. 

The  tribe  moved  to  contract  its  own 
law  enforcement  services  after  numer- 
ous complaints  from  some  of  the  reser- 
vation's 23,000  residents  about  BLA 
officers,  who  Bordeaux  said  often 
exhibited  a degree  of  indifference  toward 
their  constituents.  Problem  officers  often 
were  just  transferred  to  another  reser- 
vation, she  added. 

“There  was  just  overall  dissatis- 
faction," she  told  LEN.  "There  was  a 
lot  of  excessive  force. . . . People  were- 
n't happy  with  response  times.  Some- 
times the  bureau  didn't  have  many 
officers,  maybe  seven  to  a dozen  cov- 
ering the  reservation.  Coverage  wasn’t 
thorough  a lot  of  times." 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Services  currently  has  22  offi- 
cers, and  the  tribe,  through  police  hir- 
ing grants  awarded  by  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community 
Policing  Services,  expects  to  hire  at 
least  20  more  officers  this  year,  Bor- 
deaux said. 

Bordeaux  said  that  in  the  nearly 
three  years  since  the  conversion  be- 
gan, residents  of  the  reservation  have 
noted  improvements  in  response  time 
and  officer  courtesy.  The  agency  has 
been  decentralized,  with  officers,  sta- 
tioned in  several  reservation  commu- 
nities. “That’s  really  cut  response  time 
down,  and  crime  has  been  cut  back 
some,”  she  said. 

Back  to  Square  One 

John  Woodenlegs,  a councilman 
for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  in 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  told  LEN  that  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a contrac- 
tual arrangement,  which  was  aban- 
doned because  of  funding  problems, 
the  tribe  is  once  again  under  BIA  juris- 
diction. "We  took  over  one  time,  but 
there  were  money  problems.  We  really 
couldn't  do  it  ourselves,"  he  said. 

Woodenlegs  said  about  five  or  six 
BIA  officers  patrol  the  90-square-mile 
reservation,  where  about  7,000  Chey- 
enne live.  Tribal  residents  and  offi- 
cials are  concerned  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  more  cuts  that  would  hamper  the 
efforts  of  a force  already  spread  thin, 
he  said.  "Our  area  is  getting  more  of  a 
cut  than  any  other  area,  from  what  I 
understand,"  he  said,  adding  that  about 
16  law  enforcement  positions  had  dis- 
appeared in  recent  years. 

Mary  V Thomas,  Governor  of  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community  in  Saca- 
ton,  Ariz.,  said  the  community  is  going 
ahead  with  plans  to  begin  contracting 
law  enforcement  services  from  BIA. 
"My  job  as  tribal  leader  is  to  try  to 
plan  for  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  act  accordingly."  she  told  LEN. 
“We  feel  this  will  allow  us  to  design  a 
police  force  the  way  we  want  it" 


Brutality,  abuse  & neglect:  BIA 
grapples  with  chronic  problems 


JuNt  how  hud  me  problems  of 
hrutulity.  civil-rights  ubusex  und 
olficiul  indifference  to  misconduct 
by  Bureau  of  Indiun  Affairs  police? 
At  leust  bad  enough  to  huve  gotten 
the  attention  of  Congress,  which 
held  u hearing  into  the  issue  in  1994, 
followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
formation  of  a BIA  unit  to  investi- 
gate complaints  of  excessive  force. 

At  the  Marc'll  1 994  hearing  of  the 
House  Nnturid  Resources  subcom- 
mittee on  Native  American  ulliurx, 
witnesses  testified  that  the  BIA  did 
little  to  investigate  brutality  claims 
and  thut  officers  used  excessive  force 
with  impunity. 

A veteran  BIA  official  said  the 
three-member  internal  affairs  unit 
wns  in  the  planning  stages  before 
the  hearing,  but  conceded  that  such 
u mechanism  was  long  ovaduc.  “We 
in  BIA  law  enforcement  have  been 
saying  for  years  that  we  need  an 
internal  affairs  capability,"  said  Ted 
Quasula,  director  of  BIA's  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement. 

The  Congressional  hearing  wax 
convened  after  the  The  Associated 
Press  reported  that  1 7 brutality  com- 
plaints were  filed  by  residents  of  six 
Western  reservations  than  April  1990 
to  March  1993.  The  AP  said  that  the 
residents  complained  of  being  choked, 
sprayed  with  Mace,  kicked  in  the 
groin  and  hit  in  the  head,  and  suffer- 
ing broken  limbs  from  heatings. 

The  AP  reported  that  no  officers 
were  punished  in  any  of  the  cases, 
even  when  medical  reports  indicated 
that  the  civilian  injuries  were  caused 
by  force.  Most  of  the  officer*  named 
. in  the  complaints  stayed  on  the  job. 


und  only  one  was  found  to  have  acted 
inappropriately;  he  wus  reprimanded 
and  received  « “letter  of  instruction" 
explaining  the  uctions  he  should  huve 
taken.  The  AP  reported. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  hearing 
was  a videotape  thut  appeared  to  show 
an  officer  assigned  to  BIA’s  Wind 
River,  Wyo.,  Agency  slamming  a female 
suspect’s  head  against  a wall.  The 
handcuffed  woman  had  been  brought 
into  the  agency 's  booking  room,  where 
a video  camera  used  to  record  arrests 
captured  the  incident. 

The  videotape  became  a rallying 
cry  for  advocates  of  major  reform  of 
tile  BIA  law  enforcement  system. 

“A  multi-faceted  program  to  mini- 
mize and  control  police  misconduct  on 
BIA- policed  reservations  is  definitely 
necessary,"  testified  Walter  F.  Francis, 
a criminal  justice  professor  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  in  Riverton,  which 
adjoins  the  Wind  River  reservation. 

Tlie  subcommittee's  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Richardson (D.-N.M.), 
charged  that  BIA  supervisors,  who  are 
supposed  to  investigate  complaints 
against  officers,  had  no  law  enforce- 
ment miming  or  education.  “That’s 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  die 
BIA,"  Quasula  agreed.  "You  have 
people  in  charge  of  police  who  have  no 
idea  of  w hat  police  ure  supposed  to  do. 
1 don't  see  how  an  untrained  person 
could  be  in  charge  of  police,  but  that's 
the  way  BLA  wants  it” 

Quaxula  said  the  supervisors  com- 
plicate the  tension  betw  een  BIA  police 
and  Indians  on  some  reserv  ations.  “The 
leadership  is  a bit  lacking. ...  I'd  say 
that  99  percent  of  the  people  that  inter- 
nal affairs  investigates  are  uniformed 


police  who  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  non-trained  BIA  generalists 
— bureaucrats,  for  the  most  part.” 

Keith  Bcartusk.  area  director  of 
BIA’s  Billings  Regional  Office,  which 
oversees  the  Wind  River  Agency, 
took  issue  with  that  view,  although 
he  agreed  that  in  most  cases,  super- 
visors “probably  don’t  have  the 
specific  training  und  experience." 

Bcartusk,  who  could  not  provide 
information  on  the  number  of  offi- 
cers in  his  area  who  have  been  dis- 
ciplined for  excessive  force  and  other 
misconduct,  said  his  office  takes 
brutality  reports  seriously.  “It  is  a 
concern  and  we  are  working  hard  to 
take  corrective  action,”  he  said. 

Francis,  who  has  been  an  outspo- 
ken critic  of  the  BIA,  said  little 
appears  to  have  changed  on  the  Wind 
River  reservation,  with  tensions  re- 
maining high  since  the  hearing.  “I 
stiU  get  accounts  of  brutality  in  the 
term  papers  of  some  of  my  stu- 
dents,” many  of  whom  live  on  the 
reservation,  he  said. 

Francis  said  he  doesn't  believe 
the  BIA's  internal  affairs  unit  has 
the  resources  to  nuke  a real  impact. 
He  told  Congress  as  much  at  the 
hearing,  calling  for  a decentralized 
approach  to  the  problem.  “Any 
system  of  internal  affairs  investiga- 
tion based  regionally  or  out  of  a na- 
tional office  will  never  succeed,” 
he  testified.  “Complaints  will  not 
come  forward  and  the  investigators 
will  not  have  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  local  commu- 
nity to  provide  the  necessary  serv- 
ices." 

— Jacob  R.  Clark 


"We  simply  don't  have  enough  cops 
in  Indian  Country  to  provide  cover- 
age around  the  clock  like  anywhere 
else  in  America." 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

14-26.  Fit  Force  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
tented by  Fitforce  Aspen.  Colo. 

24-26.  Drug-Trak  IV  Training.  Presented 
by  tbs.  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $395 

24-28.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Tallahassee.  Fla  $495 

24-28.  Wire,  Oral  & Electronic 
Intercepts.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

26-28.  Tactics  for  Drug  Unit  Command- 
ers. Presented  by  Rollins  College  Orlando. 
Fla.  $350. 


JULY 

1-3.  Shotgun  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Hocking  College.  Nelsonvillc.  Ohio. 

7- 8.  ASP  Baton  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Hocking  College.  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

8- 11.  Police/Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 

8-12.  Bloodstain  Evidence  II.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  Ul.  $650. 

8-12.  Annual  Training  Seminar  for  Law 
Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains. San  Jose.  Calif. 

8-12.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495 

8-12.  Pedestrian/Bicycle  Accident 


Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  Miami. 
Fla  $495 

8-12.  Photography  In  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  Tal- 
lahassee. Fla  $550 

8-12.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 

10-12.  Crime  Prevention  through  Envi- 
ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Council.  San  Fran- 
cisco $299. 

14- 18.  Vehicular  Homicidc/DWI 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Chicago  $400 

15- 19.  Symposium  for  the  School  Re- 
source Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 

15-19.  Implementing  A Managing  Com- 
munity Oriented  Policing.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 

15-19.  Serai- Auto  Pistol.  Presented  by 
Hocking  College.  Nelsonville.  Ohio 

15-19.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Milwaukee  $999 

15- 26.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accldent/Trafflc 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  $595. 

16- 17.  Confidential  Informant 
Operation*.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training.  LLC.  New  Brain- 
tree, Mass. 

16-19.  7th  Annual  Crimes  Against  (’Ml- 


For  further 
information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  1L  60062-2727  ( 800)  323- 
0037. 

Dallas  Children’s  Advocacy  Center, 
Attn.:  Jessie  Shelburne,  PO.  Box  720338, 
Dallas.  TX  75372-0338  (214)  818-2600 

Davis  A Associates.  PO  Box  6725, 
Laguna  Niguel.  CA  92607  (714)  495-8334. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645.  BenyviUc.  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128. 

FltForce,  1607  N Market  St..  P O Box 
5076.  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076.  Fax.  (217)  351-2674. 

Hocking  College,  3301  Hocking  Pkwy  . 
Nelsonville.  OH  45764-97W  (614)  753- 
3591 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  PO  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(203)  653-0788. 

Institute  for  Management  A Police 
Effectiveness,  P O Box  20562.  Mesa,  AZ 
85277-0562  (602)  641-8835  Fax:  (602) 
641-4624 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 

Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St-  Johns  Bluff  Rd-  So,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  PO  Box  5590.  Destra.  FL 
32540-5590  (904)  654-9736 


Investigators  Drug  School,  P O Box  1739, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33312  Fax  (305)753- 
9493. 

Justice  Research  A Statistics  Association, 

444  N Capitol  St,  NW.  Suite  445.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001  (202)  624-8560  Fax:  (202) 
624-5269 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics 
Institute,  711  N Wellwood  Ave,  Lin- 
denhurst, NY  11757  (516)  226-8383 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1700 
K St.  N.W,  Washington.  DC  20006-3817. 
(202)  466-6272.  ext  141 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O.  Box  57350.  Bab- 
son  Part,  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Inti- 
tule, 555  Clark  St,  P O Box  1409.  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204  (800)  323-401 1 

Bruce  T.  Ofaon,  Ph-D,  P O Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690  (209)  527-0966 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287 

p F B Training  InternationaJ  Inc,  P O 

Box  697.  Avon.  CT  06001  (203)  677-5936 
Fax:  (203)  677-9635 

Rollins  College.  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Hoh  Ave,  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax  (407) 
647-3828 

Southeastern  Public  Safety  Institute.  P.O 

Box  13489.  Si  Petersburg.  FL  33733-3489 
(813)  341-4500  Fax:  (813)  341-4547 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcemeat 
Institute.  PO  Box  830707.  Richardson. 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  883-2376  Fax: 
(214)  883-2458 


dren  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Dallas 
Children's  Advocacy  Center  Dallas 

17-19.  Community  Policing  Issues.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies  Dal  lav  Fort  Worth  $95 

20.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  A 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Davis  & Associates  Anaheim.  Calif 
$125 

22.  Use-of-Force  Liability  Risk 
Reduction.  Presented  by  Hocking  College 
Nelsonville,  Ohio 

22-26.  Basic  Police  Motorcycle  Operator. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Milwaukee  $849 

22-26.  Inspection  A Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  Tallahassee.  Fla  $495 

22-26.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 

22- 26.  Pcdcstrlan/Blcycle  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  Phoe- 
nix. $495. 

23- 25.  Symposium  on  Alcohol  & Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $325. 

29-Aug.  2.  Underwater  Search  & Evi- 
dence Recovery.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 


ston. Ul  $525 

29-Aug,  2.  Advanced  Course  In  Child 
Protection.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Child  Protection  San  Diego 

29-Aug.  2.  Police  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Hocking  College  Nelsonville.  Ohio 


AUGUST 

5-9.  Accident  Scene  Mapping  for  Total 
Stations  A Computer-Aided  Drawing. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Ttaffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill  $675 

5-9.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Fla  $795 

5-9.  Interviews  A Inlrrrogallonrv  Pre 

vented  by  the  Institute  of  Ihilice  Technology 
A Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

5-9.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

5-9.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  St  Pe 
tersburg.  Fla.  $495 

5- 9.  Advanced  Courac  In  Child 
Protection.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Child  Protection  San  Diego 

6- 8.  Street  Survival  '96.  Presented  by  Cal 
ibre  Press  Memphis  $I7W$I5V$I05 


12-14.  Kll Force  Coordinator  Course.  Pre 
vented  b*  I ntone  Hammond,  la 

12-14.  Street  Survival  '9*.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Pres*  Scottsdale,  An*  $17W$1S.V 
$105 

12-16.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management  Jacksonville,  Ha 
$495 

12-16.  Pcdrstrlan/HIcycle  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

12-16.  Practical  lltwiagc  Negotiations. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tevhnol 
ogy  A Management  Jacksonville.  Fla 
$495 

12-16.  Undercover  Drug  Fnfofcemcnl 
Trchnlqum.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $525 


Looking  for  a Smart 
Career  Move? 

Start  by  turning  to  the  Up- 
coming Events  section  in 
every  issue  of  Law  En- 
forcement News.  There's 
no  better  way  to  jump- 
start  your  professional  ad- 
vancement. 


A Special  Invitation  to  LEN  Readers 

Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education 

October  3-5,  1996 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

This  conference  will  explore  the  current  state  of  criminal  justice  education  from  a wide 
variety  of  perspectives  The  conference  will  feature  a range  of  presentations  including 
panels,  workshops,  demonstrations,  multi-media  displays  and  poster  sessions  Come  hear 
colleagues  whose  teaching,  research,  practice,  study  and  experience  advance  and 
strengthen  criminal  justice  education  Prospective  conference  panels  address 

• The  relationship  between  the  university  and  criminal  justice  agencies 

• Teaching  criminal  justice:  Innovative  approaches  and  new  technologies 

• The  role  of  academic  research  in  criminal  justice  practice 

• Criminal  justice  education  in  a liberal  arts  setting 

• Associate,  baccalaureate,  masters  and  doctoral  degrees  in  criminal  justice 

• Teaching  criminal  justice  ethics  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job 

• International  and  comparative  criminal  justice  education 

• Issues  of  race,  gender  and  ethnicity  in  criminal  justice  education  and  training 

• The  forensic  sciences  in  criminal  justice  education 

• Alumni  retrospectives  on  criminal  justice  programs 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Dr.  Patrick  O’Hara 

Criminal  Justice  Education  Conference  Coordinator 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
445  West  59th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
212-237-8056;  Fax:  212-237-8742 

The  all-inclusive  conference  fee  of  $60  ($20  for  students)  covers  Thursday’s  opening 
reception,  Friday’s  luncheon  and  earty  evening  hors  d’oeuvres,  as  well  as  all  panels, 
plenaries  and  poster  sessions.  Plan  to  attend  this  rich  gathering  of  cnmmal  justice 
educators  and  professionals.  Join  us  this  October  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  just 
steps  from  the  best  of  what  New  York  offers,  at  the  most  glorious  time  of  the  year. 
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